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prince is Belial; the fourth are malicious, revengeful devils, their chief being that young Wieland was destined to play a great part among men, an opinion we 
LIPBBARYRBB. Asmodeus; the fifth are cozeners, such as belong to magicians and witches— are happy to see nightly illustrated by the interesting subject of this memoir, 
their prince is Satan; the sixth are those aérial devils that corrupt the air, and We have however, to speak of his adventures when only four years vld in the 
OLD WINTER IS COMING. cause plagues, thunder, fire, and tempests—Meresin is their prince ; the seventh Hartz Mountains. For a whole month was the child missing, to the agony ef 
Old wi , . 2 ‘ is a destroyer, captain of the Fairies ; the eighth is an accusing or calumniating his parents, and the deep regret of all the citizens of Hildesheim, with whom 
Stowe los a d eoldy “eee devil ; and the ninth are all these in several kinds, their commander being Mam- little George was an especial favourite. The Mountains were overrun by various 
H ase s “T - he yt mon. Of ail these infernal creatures Cornelius Agrippa writes with the confi- parties in search of the unfortunate little vagrant ; but with no success. It was 
“He's a =" rid he a shivering back, dence and seeming accuracy of a man favoured with their most intimate acquaint- plain that the boy had been caught away by some spirit of the mines with which 
e's a saucy old chap to white and black, ance. the marvellous district abounds, or, it might be, carried to the very height of the 

He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 


In addition to these we have, on the authority of grave philosophers, legions Brockenberg, by the king of the mountain, to be his page and cup-bearer. The 


For he comes from a cold country. of household devils, from such as “ commonly work by blazing stars,” fire-drakes gravest folke of Hildesheim shook their heads, and more than two declared that 





A witty old fellow this winter is; or ignes fatui, to those who counterfeit suns and moons, and oftentimes sit on they never thought George would grow up to a man—he was so odd, so strange, 
A mighty old fellow for glee ! ship masts.” Their common place of rendezvous, when unemployed, is Mount ' so fantastic ; so unlike any other child. The despair of Hans Wieland wae 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty sweet miss, Hecla. Cardon, with an enviable gravity, declares that “‘ his father had an aérial fast settling into deep melancholy, and he had almost given up all hope, when, 
The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, devil bound to him for twenty eight years.” Paracelsus relates many stories, all | as he sat brooding at his fireside one autumn night, his wife—she had quitted 
And freezes the dew of their lips—for this authenticated, of she devils “that have lived and been married to mortal men, | him not a minute to go up stairs—uttered a piercing shriek. Hans rushed from 
, Is the way with such fellows aa he! and so continued for certain years with them, and after, for some dislike, have | the — and in an instant joined his wife, wlro, speechless with delight and 
. : . forsaken them.” Olaus Magnus—a most delightful liar—has a narrative of | wonder, pointed to the nook in the chamber Where little George was wont to 
~ ag rnp peg ache ae “one Hotheius, a king of Sweden, that having lost his company as he was hunt- | sleep, and where, at the time, but how brought there, was sever bevee known : 
4 He'll «histle along for the ‘ want of his thought’ ing one day, met with these water-nympbs and fairies, and was feasted by them ;”” the boy lay in the profoundest slumber ; in all things, the same plump, good- 
/ ud vet all the warmth of our furs at naught and Hector Boethius of ** Macbeth and Banco, two Scoitish lerds, that as they | looking child, save that hischeek was more than usually flushed. Hanus Wie- 

4nd > file the laces, by pretty girls bought ; . were wandering in the woods, had their fortunes told them by three strange wo- | land and his wife fell upon their knees and sobbed thanksgivings. 


men!" For the ‘‘ good pecple,”’ the wood-nympbs, folicts, fairies, they are on | J cannot dwell upon the effect produced by this mysterious return of the child 
the best authority to be seen in many places in Germany, ‘‘ where they do usual- | upon the people of Hildesheim. The shop of Hans Wieland was thronged 
ly walk in little coats some two feet long.”’ Subterranean devils are divided by | with folks anxious to learn from the child himself a full account of his wander- 
And merrily shaking the tree ! Olaus Magnus into six companies; they commenly haunt mines; ‘‘ and the | ings—of how he happened to stray away—of what he had seen—and by what 
From morning till night ae will sing his song ; metal-men in many places account it good luck, a sign of treasure and rich ore | means he had been brought back. To all these questions, though on other pointe 
Now moaning and short—now howling and long, when they see them.” Georgius Agricola (de sublerrancis animantibus) reckons | a most docile infant, George maintained the most dogged silence. 
His voice is loud, for his lungs are strong— two more kinds, that are “clothed after the manner of metal-men, and will do| Little George remained a marvel to the good citizens of Hildesheim, few of 
A merry old fellow is he! their work.” Their office, according to the shrewd guess of certain philoso- | whom, for certain prudential reasons, would any longer permit their children to 
Old Winter's a wicked old chap, I ween— phers, ‘is to keep treasure in the earth that it be not all at orce revealed ” | play with him ; fearing, and reasonably enough, some evil from contact with @ 
As wicked as ever you'll see ! On the 20th of June, 1484, it is upon record that the devil appeared “ at | child who was evidently a favourite with the spirits of the Hartz Mountains. 
He withers the flowers so fresh and green— Hamrud in Saxony,” in the likeness of a field piper, and carried away a hundred | However, this resolution had no effect on George, who more than ever indulged 
And bites the pert nose of the miss of sixteen, and thirty children “that were never after seen!” I might fill folios with the j in solitary rambles, becoming day by day more serious and taciturn. His little 
As she triumphantly walks in maidenly sheen,— pranks and malicious mummeries of the evil spirit, all, too, duly attested by the | head was filled with the shapes and shadows haunting the Brockenberg ! Many 


For a frolicksome old fellow’s he! 


: Old Winter is blowing his gust along, 


Pras 











A wicked old fellow is he ! most respectable witnesses ; but shall at once leave the demons of the philoso- | were the solicitations made by Teufelskopf and rival profeseors to Hans Wieland 
he Ola W . phers for the spirits of the playmongers—the devils of the world, for the devils ; to be permitted to take little George and edacate him for a philosopher, an al- 
ld Winter's @ tough old fellow for blows, of the stage. chemist, in fact for anything and everything, the boy displaying capacities as all 
nd As tough as ever you'll see ! Why is it that, nine times out of ten, your stage devil is a droll rather than a | declared only to be found in an infant Faust. To all these prayers Hans Wie- 
ne He will trip up our trotters, and rend our clothes, terrible creature’ I suspect that this arises from the bravado of our innate | land was deaf, resolved to bring up his son to the honest and useful employ- 
And stiffen our limbs from fingers to toes— | wickedness. We endeavour to shirk all thoughts, all recollections of his horrible | ment of doll making, keeping, if possible, his head free from the cobwebs and 
er. He minds not the cry of his friends or his foes— attributes by endowing him with grotesque propensities : we strive to laugh our- dust of the schools, and making him a worthy minister to the simple and inno- 
a A tough old fellow is he ! selves out of our fears: we make a mountetank of what is in truth our terror, , cent enjoyments of baby girls, rather than consentiug to his elevation as a puz- 
A cunning old fellow is Winter they say, and resolutely strive to grin away our apprehensions. Surely some feeling zler and riddler among men. Thus, our hero denied to the scholastic yearnings 
A cunning old fellow is he ! of this kind must be at the bottom of all our ten thousand jokes at the , of the great Teufelskopf, sat at home, articulating the joints of dolls and help- 
“ He peeps in the crevices day by day, devil’s expense—of the glee and enjoyment with which the devil is received at ing tomake their eyes open and shut, when—had his father had the true world- 
© ace how we're passing our tine away, the theatre; where, until the appearance of Mr. Wieland, he has been but a | ly ambition in hira—the boy would have been inducted into knowledge that might 
st, And marks all our doings from grave to gay— commonplace absurdity—a dull repetition of a most dull joke. | have given him supernatural power over living fiesh and blood, bending and 
od I’m afraid he is peeping at me ! Wieland has evidently studied the attributes of the evil principle ; with true | blinding itto his own high, philosophic purposes. Hans Wieland, however, 
Te. E German profundity he has taken their length, and their depth, and their breadth: | W#S 4 simple honest soul, with a great, and therefore. proper sense of the beau- 
SUNSET. he has all the devil at his finger-ends, and richly deserves the very splendid uil- | Us aud nses of the art of doll-making. Glad also am I to state, that little George 
Hy (From “ Friendship’s Offering” for 1839 ) ver gilt horas and tail (manufactured by Rundell and Bridges) presented to him a | with all his dreaminess, remained a most dutiful, sweet-tempered boy; and 
16, Here let us lie. upon the primrose bank, few nights since by the company at the English Opera House; presented, with | ha 2 ys yg + cee at least out of the twenty-four, seated ona ae 
i, And give oor thoughts free wag. er thoughts ore tah ; a speech from the stage-manager, which, or I have been grossly misinformed, | ae Arey " hie che Pew: and ayes the igneous eee the a “ a 
16, For Heaven is fair, and Earth all round is fair ; Grow teers from the eyes of the very scene-shifters. Br es se pee “ets me . may be, far far away with the fiddling goblin Mi . o 
: And we reflect both in our souls to-day. ; Can anybody forget Wieland’s Devil in the “ Daughter of the Danube?” | Drockenberg,—making holiday with the multitude of spirits in the Hastz Mounj 
8, Art thou not joyous? Does the sunshine fall Never was there a more dainty bit of infernal nature. It lives in my mind like tains. 
1 Upon a barren heart? Methinks it is one of Hoffman's tales ; a realization of the hero of the night-mare—-a thing in| This mental abstraction on the partof little George was but too ofien forced 
8, Itself the sweet source of fertility ! almost horrible affinity with human passions. How he eyed the Naiades—how | upon the observation of the worthy Hans, the young doll-maker constantly giving 
\~ - all its golden warmth it wraps us round— aeet haed and — ~- se  ta beta ety be wandered oT ton oe pe and seo 4 oe wre ao = oe of dolls, <mpee by 
ot us alone—but every beast and bird > 11s demoniacal ailections: And then how he burst into action - ow | the father to supply the demand for household dolls, of the same staid and pru- 
as That makes the beedthing forest musical : | he sprang, and leapt, and whirled—and, chuckling, at his own invincible nature, | dish aspect, of the same proportion of members, as the dolls that had for two 
te Nor these alone ; but every sparkling stream, spun like a tee totum at the sword of his baffled assailant! And then his yawn | or three hundred years soothed and delighted the little maidens of Hildesheim. 
= And every hill, and every pastoral plain,— and sneeze! Phere was absolutely poetry in them—the very highest poetry of It isa fact hithto unknown in England, that in the Museum at Hildesheim—a 
The leaves that whisper in delighted talk,~- | the ludicrous: a fine imagination to produce such sounds as part of the strange, | beautital, though somewhat heavy building of the Saxon order—there are 
The truant air with its own self at play— | wild, grotesque phantom—to give it a voice that, when we heard it, we felt to | either eleven or twelve (I think twelve) demon dolls made by young Wie- 
suc The clouds that swim in azure—loving Heaven | be the Only voice such athing could have. There is fine truth in the evils of | land, and to this day shown to the curious—thongh the circumstance has 
Ve And loving Eartn—and lingering between each, | Wieland—we feel that they live and have their being in the realms uf fancy; | strangely enough remained unnoticed by the writers of Guide Books—as 
. Loth to quit either; are not all alive, | they are not stereotype commonplaces, but most rare and delicate monsters | faithful portraits of the supernatural inbabitants of the Haitz Mountains, 
m With one pure unalloyed consummate joy t | brought from the air, the earth, or the flood; and wherever they are from, bear- | | am told, however, that within the last three years one of the figures has been 
" _ us rejoice then beyond all the rest ; = a them the finest characteristics of their mysterious and fantastic where- | removed into a separate chamber, and is only to be seen by an express order 
, or how shall wisdom show itself so we | about from the town council, in consequence of i's lamentable effects on the nerves 
As in administering joy unto itself? ae } WwW ieland's last devil, in an opera bearing his fearful name, is not altogether as | of a certain German princess, w ho was so overcome by the exhibition, that it 
17, They who disdain the merry are not wise ; | dainty a fellow as his elder brother of the Danube ; whose melancholy so endear- | was very much to be feared that the whole of the principality—extending in ter- 
a» And they who step aside, when mirth comes by, ed him to our sympathies, whose lack-a-catsical demeanor s0 won upon our hu- | ritory at least a mileand a quarter, and containing no less than three hondred 
17; And scorn all things which are not bought with pain, man weakness In ** The Devil’s Opera,” the hero is more of the paatomimist, | and twenty subjects—will pass to a younger brother, or, what is worse, be the 
27, Are—fovols, good Cousin. What else can they be | than of the thinking creature : he is not contemplative, but all for action: he | scene of a frightful revolution, an heir direct being wanted to consolidate the 
7, Who spurn God's free given blessings !—I am one | does not, like the former fiend, retire into the fastnesses of his infernal mind to | dynasty. This unfortunate event, though, possibly, fatal to the future peace 
a7, Who prize the matron Summer most in smiles, | brood on love and fate, but is incessantly grinning, leaping, tumbling : hence he | of the said principality, is, nevertheless, a striking instance of the powerful 
0 % And give my heart up to ber rose-crowned hours. | 18 less interesting to the meditative part of the audience, though, possibly, more | imagination, or ratker of the relentive memory of young Wieland. The doll, 
able And so art thou—or so thou will be, child, attractive to the majority of play-goers; who seem to take the “evil principle ’’ | like all the others, is a true copy from diabolic life: how the painful story attach- 
he When that the orb of Time, now in its dawn, | under their peculiar patronage, laughing, shouting, and hurraing, at every scurvy | ed to it should have escaped all the foreign correspondents of all the nswspapers 
will Hath ripened the young brain with liberal thought. | trick played by it on poor, undefended humanity ; though with a bold aim of ge- | is a matter of surpassing astonishment. 
ls Keep this in mind :—and now, we two will watch nius on the part of the author, the Devil, in the opera, is made the ally of love | We now arrive at an important change inthe life of our hero. His father 
The Day go downward towards the glowing west ; and virtue, against blind tyranny and silly superstition, The devil is chained, | had received a munificent order for three ¢olls from Prince Gothe: leog,a great 
~~ when the gold grows pale, and evening airs nee. a any vob and respectable part of the dramatis persone patron of the fine arts in all their many branches. The dolls were intended by 
Yome murmuring o’er the meadows, we \ e confusion of the foolish and the wicked. This is certainly putiing the | the prince—he was the best and most indulgent of fathers—as presents 
f The balmy ether—the nectarian seo vill drink ‘evil principle’ to the very first advantage. The best triumph of the highest | for bis daughters ; and, therefore, no pains, no cost were to be spared upom 
Which Earth sends upward when her Lord, the Sun, benevolence 18, undoubtedly, to turn the dominating fiend into the toiling vassal ; | them. After a lapse of three months the order was completed; and young 
ool, Kisses her cheek at parting. Wonpewonrts. and in the new opera this glory is most unequivocally achieved. | Wieland, then in his seventh year, was dressed in his holiday suit, and 
very eS ae ome we sr} ae amps for rg reformed the “ infernal pow- aan dolls being arn by Peter Shnicht, an re ey of — 
r) 1e theatre ; for having rescued the imp of the stage from the vul- | ieland—he took his way to the palace of the prince. was abou 
) SOME ACCOUNT OF A STAGE DEVIL. | gar commonplace character in which be has too | 3 ye ow athe 
4 é > : ong disguised himself, or, I | half-past twelve when he arrived there, and the weather being extremely 
195 BY HENRY PROWNRIGG, Esq. ought rather to say exposed himself ; for there was no mystery whatever in him: | sultry, George sat down on the palace steps to rest and compose himself before 
y The “ principle of evil,” commonly embodied in the theatre, has been a + he was a sign-postdevil—a miserable daub ; with not one of those emanations | he ventured to knock at the gate. He had remained there buta short time, 
13. affair ;—the stage devil, in a word, a shabby person from the ¢ i ae | of profound, unearthly thought—not the slightest approach to that delicacy of when he was addressed by a tall, majestic-looking person, clothed in a hunts- 
19, Mysteries at Coventry to the melo-dramas of the i “seni cage: eet - colouring, that softening of light into shade and shade into light, that distinguish the | man’s suit, and carrying a double-barrel gun, a weapon used in the neighbour- 
: % dramatist, the father of iniquity bas made his se a a ee phe he Uiue-Gire devil uf Wieland. No: in him we have the foul fiend divested of all his vulgar, | hood of Hildesheim in boar shooting, who, asking our hero his name and busi- 
7 vocative of contempt than of fear; a candidate for our smiles rather Recap «oi } Bartlemy-fair attributes ; his horns and tail, and saucer-eyes, and fish-hook nails, | ness, was struck with the extraordinary readiness of the boy's answers, and, 
13, of terrors. we have chuckled, where we should have shuddered 7 1ing | are the jeast part of him ; they are the mere accidents of his nature, not his na- | more than all, with a certain look of diabolic reverence peeping from his eyes, 
og That the stage-dlevil should have been so commonplace an individuel cites ture itself; we have the devil in the abstract, and are compelled to receive with | and odd smiles playing about his mouth. The stranger knocked at the gate, 
, I there were devils innumerable wherefrom an adinirable cahacakamal «Simin some consideration the popular and charitable proverb, that deciares him to be | gave his gun toa servant, and bade the little doll-maker follow the domestic, 
To be “constantly on hand,” made it the more inexcusable en thaoes ed a . " g it | not quite so black as limners have shadowed him. who showed him into a sumptuous apartment. The reader is prepared to find in 
18, Wemen invested with the power of administering to and in aa me wtp nf By the rarest accident, | have obtained some account of the birth and child- the man with the gun no other person than Prince Gotheoleog himself, who in @ 
4 ing, public taste. What a catalozue of devils may be found in omg ath ean" hood of Wieland a appears that he isa German born, being the youngest of few minutes reappeared to George, asked him, in the most condescending manner, 
e Let us particularise a few from the thousands of demons with qhict A va Hi sons of Hans Wieland, a poor and most amia'le doll-maker, a citizen of | various questions respecting his proficiency in reading and writing, and finally 
me , volent imaginations of eur ancestors have peopled the air, the earth pe ye 809 idesheim W hen vnlvy four years old, the child was lust in the Hartz Moun- | dismissed him with the reward of ten groschen for his extraordinary intelligence 
19 Poor humanity stands aghast at the fearful odds of spiritual influences vlhowonae - see his father and several neightours had resorved to mske holides Six months after this Prince Gotheoleog was appointed atl bassador to the Court 
oda- against is; for it isthe fixed opinion of Paracelsus. that “the nis ae ike ; i ne child had from bis cradle manifested the greatest propensities towards the if St. James's, and young Wieland attended him in tl € humble, yet most ho 
140, flies in summer, as it is at all times of invisible devilex qites « e - ~ a Of | ludicrous ; it was his delight to place his father's dolls in the most prepostero irable capacity of page. This appointment, Hans Wieland im his simplicity 
pare Pher declares that there is “not so much as an hair breadth om 9 fe a - en brewer oe a enh a seriousness, @ gravi'y, In strange con'rast with his «mm clieved would effectually win his romantic son from his errant habits, would 
waters, above or under the earth!” Cornelius Agriopa has pee 9 eg a ° Degen it was plain to Professor Teufelskopf, a frequent visitor at the s!y ‘ure him of day-dreaming, by plunging hira neck deep into the affairs of this 
and, devils, making them of nine orders. The firet Mee Fats "eee ‘y — led | of old Wieland, employed by the profes-or on toys that are yet to astound world Alas! it had precisely the reverse effect upon the diplo:natie « Mt mak 
NE. phos and elsewhere in various idols having rd hei ' hy ars root Faye men nope be:ng no other than a man and wife and four « fren, made er rat Ta from the moment that he found himself associated, thoug ) the slightest 
Cond rank is of “lyars a id equivo cote.” on Ane Si ai, pa ms ait wren pes pear tree, and vet 30 exquisitely constructed, as to be enabled to esta | degree with politics, the latent e to play the ley! | rib with mex- 
like,” the third are “ vessels of anser. is ee eee and the | cry. and pay ‘axes, with a punctuality and propriety not surpassed by n y i- | tioguisheble ardour . sense of duty—a filial recur’ f ejyud f his 
S&T, inventors of all mischief,” and their i chines ef flesh and blood,—I say it was the opinicn of Professor ‘I kopf | father—did for a time re n bim from throwing \; very |! crative and moa 
0} 
pool, 
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promising situation in the household of Prince Gotheoleog, and kept him to the 
incessant toil, the unmitigated drudgery of diplomatic life; but, having one 
luckless night gained admission into the gallery of the House of Commons on 
the debate of a certain question, to which | shall not more particularly allude, 
and there having seen and heard acertain member, whose name I shall not spe- 
cify, sway and convulse the senate, George resolved from that moment to play 
the devil, and nothing but the devil to the end of hisdays. He immediately re- 
tired to Bellamy’s, and penned his resignation to Prince Gotheoleog, trusting, 
with the confidence of true genius, to fortune, to his own force of character, or, 
what is more likely, without once thinking of the means or accidents, to obtain 
the end of his indomitable aspirations—an appearance as the devil. Unrivalled 
as Wieland is, as the representative of the fiend in all his thousand shapes—io 
be suro the great advantage of our hero’s education in the Hartz Mountains are 
not to be forgotten—it is yet to be regretted that he ever 
‘* To the playhouse gave up what was meant for mankind.” 

It is, and must ever be a matter of sorrow not only to his best wishers, but to 
the friends of the world at large, that those high qualifications, those surpassing 
powers of diabolic phlegm, vivacity, and impudence, which have made Mr. Wie- 
land's devils the beau ideal of the infernal, had not been suffered to ripen in the 
genial clime of diplomacy. In the full glow of my admiration of his diabolic 
beauties—that is, since the facts above narrated have been in my possession— 
I have often scarcely suppressed a sigh to think how great an ambassador has 
been sacrificed in a play-house fiend. Indeed, nothing can be more truly diplo- 
matic than the supernatural shifts of Wieland. Had he acted in France in the 
days of Napoleon, he hed been kidnapped from the stage, and nolens volens, 
made a plenipotentiary. 

It is a painful theme to dwell upon the strugglings of modest, and, consequent- 
ly unsupported genius. Therefore I shall, at least for the present, suppress a 
very long and minute account of the trials that beset our hero in his attempts to 
make known the wonders that were in him. I shall not relate how he was 
flouted by one manager, snubbed by another, derisively smiled upon by a third; 
how, at length, he obtained a footing in the theatre, but was condemned to act 
the minor iniquities, less gifled men being promoted to play the devil himself. 
In all these trials, however, in all these disappointments and occasional heart- 
burnings, the genius of our hero continued to ripen. His horns still budded, and 
his tail gave token of great promise; and, at length, he burst upon the town, 
from top to toe, intus etin cute, a perfect and most dainty devil. Great as his 
success has been, I should have not thus lengthily dwelt upon it, were I not 
convinced of its future increase. ‘There are great mysteries in Wieland—a part 
of his infant wanderings in the Hartz—yet to be revealed. I feel certain from 
the demoniacal variety of his humour, that there are yet a legion of spirits, fan- 
tastic and new, yet to be shown to us; all of them the old acquaintances of our 
hero’s boyhood, all from the same genuine source of romance as his * Devil on 
Two Sticks,” his ‘* Devil of the Danube,” and his “ Devil of the Opera.” 

Having discussed the professional merits of Mr. Wieland, the reader may pro- 
bably feel curious respecting the private habits of a man so distinguished by his 
supernatural emotions. I am enabled, it is with considerable satisfaction I avow 
it, to satisfy the laudable anxiety of the reader, and from the same authentic ma- 
terials that have supplied the principal part of this notice. 

Mr. Wieland is a gentleman of the most retired and most simple manners. 
After the severest rebearsals of a new devil, he has been known to recreate him- 
self in the enclosure of St. James’s Park ; and further, to illustrate his contem- 
plative and benevolent habits, by flinging to the various water-fowl in the canal 
—by the way, in imitation of a great regal authority—fragments of cakes and 
biscuits. His dress is of the plainest kind, being commonly a snuff coloured 
coat buttoned up to the neck ; a white cravat, drab small clothes, and drab knee- 
gaiters. A gold-headed cane, said to have been in the possession of Cornelius 
Agrippa, is sometimes in his band. He is occasionally induced to take a pinch 
of snuff, but was never seen to smoke. His face is as well known at the Bri- 
tish Museum as are the Elgin Marbles, Mr. Wieland having for some years been 
employed on a new edition of the “ Talmud.” Although a German by birth, 
Mr. Wieland speaks English with remarkable purity, having had the advantage 
of early iustruction in our language from a British dramatist, who, driven from 
the stage by the invasion of French pieces, sought to earn his precarious bread 
as a journeyman doll maker with Mr. Wieland, senior. We could enter into 
further particulars, but shall commit a vio'ence upon vurselves, and here wind 
up what we trust will henceforth prove a model for all stage biographies. 


> 
THE IRISH QUAKER. 
* An old FRIEND with a new face.”—ComMmon Savina. 
** Well, dear Papa, what news from the City?” inquired Arabella Winter, as 


her father threw himself into his well-padded chair on reaching his house in 
Keppel-street. 


“TI have news, my darling, ‘tis true, but not absolutely from ‘Change: you 
may expect a visitor.” 


* A visitor ! when and whence?” 

‘*From Ireland, love.” 

** Now who, in pity’s name, do we know in Ireland that can pay us a visit?” 
**The son to one of my old correspondents, Unthank, Ash, Fry, and Co., as 


worthy men as ever wore broad brims. The heir of the senior partner is, to 
use the language of the counting-house, consigned to me, and here is the bill of 
parcels :— 

** Cork, June, 183—. 

“* Friend Winter,—My eldest born son, Phineas, is about to visit thy city ; I 
ptay thee give unto him food and lodging for the brief space that he will sojourn 
in the capital ; and, moreover, I beseech thee to guard his youth and inexperience 
from the dangers, temptations, and vanities which will surround him. Thy 
compliance will be acceptable to Thy friend, 

“*Marruew UNTHANK. 

‘** And do you mean to receive this person, Papa? We shall be bored to 
death. What on earth shall we do to amuse the young man ? besides, where 
can he be lodged, as his old father calls it.” 

“In your brother's room; you know we are not to expect him till after the 
24th, on which day his leave of absence commences, and by that time our Irish 
friend may have returned to his own home.” 

“What, Papa, after all the pains I have taken to make Sydsey’s room so com- 
fortable—had all bis pictures newly framed—his Wellington and York hung by 
blue ribbands—the battle-pieces nicely arranged on one side, and the hunting, 
shooting, and fishing subjects on the other—the portraits of his theatrical favour- 
ites, too—and now to take them down, because we have got a Quaker coming to 
lodge with us! Do, dear Papa, give him a bed at the counting-house; Loth- 
bury, I'm sure, is quite lively enough for him; and you can make old Saunders, 
the porter, get his dinner and Jook after him; don't bring the wretch here.” 

“ Beila, you area spoiled child, but I must have my own way in this instance. 
I have had transactions to the amount of thousands with these Cork merchants; 
they have conferred many favours on me, and never till now asked one in return : 
it would be ungracioys, not to say ungrateful, to refuse; beside, love, do not al- 
low us to be accused of want of hospitality by a native of a country who make 
that social virtue their boast. The young man will not be bere till late to-night, 
so, afier dinner, do, like a good litile soul, get all in order for our guest. You 
know you have been sole mistress since | lost your dear mother, and have often 
played the hostess ; so now I leave allto you, sure that every:hing must be as I 
wish.” 

It was imposs_ble to disobey so doating a father, and Arabella at once set about 
the necessaly preparations. All the finery of Sydney's room was removed, and 
the apartment rendered as plain as possible, with due attention to the comfort of 
the expected visitant. Miss Bella had serious thoughts of ordering the cheval 
glass to be carried to her own room, but the maid pleaded— 

‘Do, Miss, let this cretur that’s coming see his own ugly face and gawky 
figure at full length ; perhaps ‘twill frighten him.” 

Ann little knew that in few houses do we (ind more splendid or larger mirrors 
than in those inhabited by the worthy members of the Society of Friends. 

“1 wonder what delays the travelier,”’ said Mr. Winter, pulling out his watch, 
"tis some time after ten, and the Bristol coach reaches Hatchett’s before nine 
these long summer days. We wil! give him a little law, but, if not here by eleven, 
we will have up the supper-tray, my dear.” 

Father and daughter did their best to beguile the time, though their conversa- 
tion was int»rrupted by listening to every carriage that came within hearing, and 
by the usual exclamations of *‘ This mustbe he! No, gone past—how provok- 
ing !”’ from the merchant; and “If he is to come at all, I wish he’d come at 
once,” from the somewhat annoyed young mistress of the mansion. 

There still existed in these oriental regions, as they have been denominated 
by a wit of our day, venerable somnambulists, called, none knew why, Charlies 
and watchmen—one such now murmured through his dream, with habitual in- 
stinct, “* Past eleven ;’’ the hand of Mr. Winter was upon the Lell-rope to oider 
supper, when the rattling of a backney-coach to the door put an end to suspense, 
and in afew moments a voice was heard to inquire— 

“ Does Fraucis Winter dwell bere, why?” 

This direct question was put in no measured or nasal tone, but with a rapidity 
and strong brugue that rendered it almost laughable 

* Tell him, then,” continued the visitor, ia answer to the servant's ** Yes, 
Sir,” “that Phineas Uathank, of Cork in Ireland, is here, and craves speech 
with him. Dostthou hear friend? and what dost thee smile at, why!” 


9” 


‘The why, of true Ke:ry origin, appeared tv have entirely superseded the con- | 


ventional umph! with which the language of the Quaker bas been so long and so 
fabs: ly saddied. 

The servant ushered the stranger into the parlour; Mr. Wiater and Arabella 
rose to receive hin. He was suinewhat above the common stature, his figure 
admirably pruportioned, bis features of remarkable beauty, set off by chesnut 


hair, which, in spite of its close cut, rebelliously inclined to curl; there was, too, 
au expression of vivacity in his countenance utterly at variance with the staid 
formality of the dark brown suit he wore, and the capacious beaver which still 
shaded his expansive forehead. 

‘*My dear Sir, you are welcome to England,” said the worthy merchant, ad- 
vancing with outstretched band: “ let me introduce you to my daughter.” 

Arabella curtsied smilingly, and Phineas, regarding her with fixed attention for 
an instant, impulsively, unconsciously doffed his beaver, then uttered in some 
haste— 

“Thy apartment is mighty warm, friend Winter,” and pretended to clear his 
brow from the effects of heat by the application of his handkerchief. 

Arabella saw for the first time a specimen of Quaker’s politeness, mingled 
with the innocent cunning necessary to preserve their unbending character; it 
was not the atmosphere, but her presence, that had rendered this finesse need- 
ful. Phineas looked as if aware that this ruse had as ill accounted to others as 
to himself for his unfriendly bit of gallantry; he strove to cover his nervous 
confusion by a series of brief abrupt nods, and ‘“‘ Howst thee do-s,”’ which had a 
far more off-band air than the cool bow of an exquisite could have worn. 

Ignorant prejudice unjustly accuses the Quakers of ‘‘ Thee-ing and thou-ing.” 
Only in cases of necessity are the best educated of them so scrupulously gram- 
matical as to force thou on its rightful tour of duty. Poor thee, au contratre, is 
made to do his lazier brother’s work with his own, as the discourse of young Un- 
thank will illustrate. 

The trio were shortly seated at the supper-table,and Phineas, who had been 
all day upon the road, did ample justice to the fare; nor were his eyes idle, for 
he regarded the lovely girl who sat near him with a gaze so ardent as to cause a 
more than usual assemblage of roses on her cheek. Mr. Wivter inquired if any 
accident had occurred on the road to account for the late hour of his young guest’s 
arrival. 

‘None, friend Winter, it is thyself thee hast to blame; my father informed 
me that thy dwelling-house was in a part of London called Lothbury, whither I 
directed my luggage to be taken; after knocking and ringing there for some 
time, a voice from a window, in the highest part of the dwelling, demanded what 
I wanted. At saying that I craved house-room and food at thy hands, the same 
voice, with much of charity in its accent, implied a concise accordance with my 
desire that I might obtain such advantages, and closed the casement. I expect- 
ed from this to see the door open, and to be admitted to thy house; but, being 
shortly somewhat tired of waiting in the dark street, I again knocked at the 
gate; but, whilst in the act, a man having a blue garment, and a japanned top to 
his hat, came up and tould me that thee didst abide not in Lothbury, but in 
Bloomsbury ; he likewise advised my getting into a street-coach, and making my 
way to thee; thus thee seest, friend Winter, the delay was no fault of mine at 
all. Now, I feared, that thy household might be all a-bed here, therefore in- 
formed the last speaker of what the voice from above had expressed in my be- 
half. This man jocosely expounded that thy porter, who alone had a dormitory 
at the warehouse, was what he made bould to call a surly old —something—after 
the fashion of the world, and that his phrase, which I repeated, ‘I wish you may 
get it,’ being interpreted, signified if I did procure the rest and refreshment I 
sought, it should not be by Ais manes; why! I give you, that is, I give ye both, 
my hon-est word, this irony was to me new, a slight matter, yet at once ludicrous 
and edifying. There be sundry and several, who when they say they wish one 
any good, as truly mean they will do nothing to help one towards that same. Such 
am not I in now wishing thee——” 

He filled bis glass, andcontinued to Arabella— 

‘“‘Thy father said not if thee wast wedded or single, neither spake he thy 
Christian name, why! now for me to be after re-iterating friend Francis Win- 
ter’s daughter were tadious.”’ 

_“ Strangers call me Miss Winter,” replied the young lady, with pretty dig- 
nity. 

“Yes, strangers, but not friends,” punned the youth. 

‘* Arabella,” kindly put in the papa. 

“Then, friend Arabella, dear,’ quoth the guest, ‘it is not in the spirit of thy 
father’s uncivil porter that I wish thee—hem !—since thou arta maiden, and | 
rejoice thereat, why!—I wish thee a good husband, entirely, Arabella Winter.” 

The hospitable merchant, after this, frequently filled the traveller's glass with 
choice Madeira, and the eyes of the youth sparkled with additional brightness, 
as he replied to Arabella’s question of how he liked what he had seen of Eng- 
land. 

‘Thy country, friend, is extremely fair to look on, and, in troth, so are the 
damsels—I mane the people ; but think not that I have never seen the beauties 
of nature before. The vicinity of my native city abounds in fine views, both 





of land and water; although it is fairly enough aflirmed by strangers that it 
rains for nine months out of the twelve there, why! stil, when the sun does 
shine, I think it smiles as movingly as doth a comely woman with a tear in her 
eye.” 

‘*OFf course you never read Moore ?”’ said Miss Winter. 

‘Nay, I protest only extracts. I have a book full of them :—his ‘ Flying 
Fish,’ his ‘ Weary Wretches,’ and others as good as hymns, within a tbrifle. 
Assuredly I have chosen the better part. But, faith, I fear that 1 must cease to 
hold converse with thee, for the present, for I attest the hand of the dial points 
to past midnight, why! With thy lave, and thy father’s, I will seek my cham 
ber.” 

Saying which he rose, his kind host lighting a taper to show him the way. 

‘“* Fare thee well, friend Arabella. I wish thee pacefal slumbers. We shall 
meet, plase Goodness, again in the morning.”’ 

‘La, Miss,’’ said Ann, as she attended her young mistress to herroom, “I 
thought you'd never get rid of that long-winded Quakerman. You must be pre- 
cious tired of his company, the formal thing! You'll have a nice head-ache, to- 
morrow, I expect. Why did you stay with the stupid cretur?” 

“ Because he is anything but stupid, Ana; a very intelligent person, I assure 
you, and who proves much more agreeable than | expected ”’ 

‘* Well, all I say, Miss, is, the deuce take his imperance! walking in to dear 
Master with his nasty big hat on hishead. ‘There’s pretty manners for you !” 

‘© Tf you run on in this strain I shall be certain of the head-ache you prophesy ; 
so get along with you, and don’t be so unmerciful in your dislike to my father's 
Visitor.”’ 

Arabella retired to her couch, wondering what prejudice could have induced 
her to make up her mind to Aate the young Unthank. 

On descending to the breakfast-parlour next morning, she learnt that her 
father and his guest had left home atthe merchant's usual hour for visiting the 
city. A letter, in the well-known hand of her brother, lay on the table: it in- 
formed her that he was not under the necessity of waiting for the poriod speci- 
fied in his last, but that he hoped to reach town time enough for a late dinner in 
Keppel Street that day. 

‘This welcome news gave Arabella abundanceof employment; she had now 
to arrange for her brother’s reception, and such a labour of love filled all her 
thoughts. A chamber on the third floor, which had been used as an extra store- 
room, was speedily put in order. Sydney's camp-bed, which he had left in town 
was put up, the pictures tastefully displayed, the toilette-table decorated with all 
a fond sister fancied could increase the happiness of one she loved so well. 
The hours passed rapidly—about six Unthank and her fa ther returned. 

‘ Bella, my darling,” said he, ‘I hope you have provided substantial fare for 
us. This youth and myself are tiied and hungry—we have been on our legs the 
whole day.” 

‘*] must beg the patience of Mr. Unthank and yourself; our dinner hour, to- 
day, is seven, for I expect an addition to our party. Wish me joy, dear Papa, 
Sydney will dine with va.” 

‘Sydney! Are you serious?” asked ‘her father, with a fond and joyous 
accent. 

** Ay, Sydney ! and ar ye sarious?” was the aside of Phineas; which, if it 
could be called an echo of Mr. Winter's query, so thoroughly contrasted hie tone, 
as to be a very Jrish echo. 

Arabella, pretending not to hear it, replied, 








‘Yes; I heard from him this morning, and have been busy all day getting 
| his room in order.” 
| ‘* His room, my love; you haven't, surely——— 
‘‘Oh! no: I have turneda store into a barrack, Papa. 
him.” 
** And who would the him be, Miss?’ demanded Phineas. 
‘The man who, next to papa, [ love best upon earth,” answered Arabella ; 
‘a very fine young man who almost adores me.” 
**]s it love? the man? the div ” our son of Erin checked himself, adding 


” 


I will explain all to 


” 


ney, but 





‘* Poo !” broke in the merchant, ‘ she means my son, her brother.” 

“ Now, raly ?” cried Phineas, laughing; “ and to take such a start out of me? 
| a fine young fellow I'll be bail—so are the peirof ye here present. But his 
| room? Jt appeareth unto me, friend Winter, that in thy wish to make me wel- 
come, thou hast given me the sleeping apartment of thy son, why! Now, I 
affirm that I shall be well content to repose in—another chamber in this house ;”’ 
aud, as he spoke, there was a quaintness of expression in his tone and face 
that made Arabella laugh and blush at the same time 

She, however, soon asserted her dignity as hosiess; and, desiring Unthank 
not to fancy fora moment that be was one too many in the house, changed the 
conversalion by asking him what he thoughtof the city. 

* 1am almost too bothered with what | have seen to give thee a correct reply 
to thy questions. Friend Winter led me to that temple of Mammon, the Bank 
of Evgland, and I beheld divers gloomy cellars filled with the precious metals , 
whilst in the upper part of the building people were employed in giving end re- 





| ject of their risibility. 


‘the division of thy regards, peradventure, may satisfy thy father, and this Syd- 
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ceiving sundry parcels of thin paper, why! We next looked upon the assem- 
blage of merchants upon ’Change; and then, by means of along and somewhat 
uneasy conveyance, we reached the Docks; and I give thee my word, that the 
number of ships from all parts of the world therein safely sheltered, with huge 
buildings filled with divers sorts of worldly goods, was a marvel unto me. The 
house in which certain dues are collected for the man William, called King, ig 
acapacious edifice, and that ancient structure, founded, as some affirm, by the 
pagan Julius, is curious to look upon. Nor must I forget to tell thee that I saw 
many of the friends, but they appeared too much occupied by their own affairs 
to regard the presence of astranger, even though one of their own community 
Now, with thy lave, I will somewhat repair my outward man, and give myself 
the benefit of an ablution, that I may not shame thee in the presence of thy bro- 
ther, by soiled garments.’’ 

Scarcely had Phineas retired when Sydney arrived. 

After many affectionate greetings, a few moments sufficed to inform him of 
the presence of a stranger, and that he must for a few days submit toa slight 
inconvenience. 

“ He is really a very well-intentioned young man, Syd, and you will oblige 
Papa by being as civil to him as you can.” 

““Pildo my best, dear girl, but I fear it will be difficult to win my way 
with a starched piece of morality such as I suppose this visitor of ours to be.” 

At seven the party assembled, the brother was introduced, and the social mea] 
proceeded. Mr. Winter, supposing that the custom of challenging to take wine 
did not exist with the friends, tilled the glass of Phineas, and drank bis health 
on which the young man, with a nod, replied, ‘I thank thee, friend Francis,” 
and, after a brief pause, swallowed the Madeira. ‘The merchant and hischildren 
‘* quaffed loving cups,”’ but no attempt was made to induce the Quaker to fall ip 
with the ceremonials of society ; he was requested to take care of bimself, 
and the trio vied with each other in sparing him even that pleassnt employ. 
ment. 

It was quickly evident to Mr. Winter, that his boy had found favour in the 
eyes of the visitor, aud before the evening closed, strange as it may appear, Syd- 
ney had extorted a promise from Phineas that he would accompany Arabella and 
himself, to see some of the sights of London, habited in a eurtwut, trousers, and 
hat, belonging to the young soldier. Many were Unthank’s scruples at the 
first mention of such a profanation, but Betla brought the powerful artillery of her 
bright eyes and sweet smiles to play on the citadel of his heart (and, be it re- 
membered, that heart was an Irish one,) and the follower of Fox yielded at length 
to the joint attack of sister and brother. 

The next morning, when Sydney, descending from his room, entered the apart- 
ment of Phineas, he found him standing before the cheval glass, and uttering 
doubts as to the identity of the figure he beheld attired in colours so much at 
variance with the sober tints of his usual raiment 

* By Jove!” exclaimed the soldier, ** | should scarcely know you; that black 
satin stock gives a warlike air to your face, and my Nugees show off to advan- 
tage better legs than they were ever measured for—the coat fits admirably, and 
you have put on your hat with an air so jaunty, as though you were a born ex- 
quisite. Arabella will be proud of such an escort.” 

At these commendations, our transformed youth blushed to the roots of his 
hair—which, instead of being combed smoothly over his forehead in the ordi- 
nary mode, was arranged with such taste as would have made Truefit jealous. 

* Ab, then, friend Sydaey,” began Phineas. 

“‘ Hold hard !”” my dear fel'ow—friends we are, doubtless, and hope ever will 
be, but you must change your discourse to match your habit—call me ‘ Sydney 
and my father,‘ Mr. Winter.’ I'll dispense with ‘ Miss,’ for my Sister, call her 
* Arabella,’ or ‘ Bella,’ or ‘ my dear,’ or anything else you !ike—but no ¢hee- 
ing to-day, or you'll be found out—and then I'll not answer for the consequen- 
ces.” 

** By my conscience, then, Sydney, I’m mightily afraid that I shall betray my- 
self, why! so have a care of me, and I will endeavour to meet thy—your wish, 
and sustain this masquerade as the vain ones—I! mean as you—we—call a change 
of dress.” 

“ Biavo ! well begun, i’ faith ! Now for breakfast.” 

Arabella could not refrain from expres-ing surprise aud delight at the mets- 
morphosis, and they shortly sallied forth. 

** Father,” said Sydney, on their return, ‘ we went first to the Museum, where 
Unthank astonished us by his knowledge of zoology, mise:alogy, aud all sorte 
of scientifics.”’ 

‘** Theest bear in mind,’’ said Phineas, ‘* that we are not let study—profane, I 
mean light arts and accomplishments—wtcrefore the useful and harmless occupy 
our minds out and out.” 

‘** Nay,” laughed the brother, ‘the marble antiques, and the beauties of our 
national gallery, elicited such commentaries of yours as convince me that, if you 
know little ofthe fine arts, you are no bad judge of the charms of nature.” 

‘* Commentaries!’ repeated Arabella; ** I'm sure he did not say a word——" 

** For shame now, Sydney !”’ demurely tittered Unthank, * if the looks of me 
made what the poet calls ‘ expressive silence-—what harumt Arabella, why! 
if beauty unadorned dumbfounders te, at laste you'll own I was anything but too 
mute in Rageut Street. ’Deed, then, friend Winter, look where | would, into 
the gay coaches, or the shuperb shops, what would | see but iligant women! 
Och, the cratures! Short time as we stayed, my head was nigh crazed before 
we quit.” 

Mr. Winter was well pleased to hear that his young friend had been 80 
much amused ; and Sydney, desirous that the day should end as it began, propo 
sed an evening walk with the somewhat bewildered stranger. 

Without apprising him where he was going, Syd ied the unsuspecting trans- 
formed to Covent Garden Theatre ; nor was it till they were seated, that Phineas 
became conscious that he had entered the “ Temple of Sathan.” With ade- 
precating look he whispered to his mischievous companion, 

“A theatre ! I've put my fut in it! Sure enovgh we have a right to one such 
peep—therefore, since] am here and shall never visitit again, I may as wel 
observe what is passing, aud gather boney even in this garden of poisonuus flow 
ers.” 

On their way home some well-dressed ruffians attempted to hustle them an 
pick their pockets ; Sydney was wbout to inflict summary punishment with hi 
stout cane, but the man of peace, mistaking them for gentlemen, interfered, and 
prevented his friend from chastising those most active in the attack. This an 
noyed the young soldier, forgetful of the real character of his companion ; and 
looking on him as one of his own «ge, blessed with thews and sinews, the dis 
inclination to bring them into play on such an occasion somewhat impaired th 
good opinion he had formed of the young Irishman. 

It was evid+ nt to Arabella that some cloud had passed over her brother's even 
ing. Utterly unconscious of having given offence, the delighted Quaker wa 
diffuse in bis description of all that had happened during bis absence. 

‘+ Now I'd heard, at home,” he said, ** that you say playhouses may be school 
for mor’l, and ‘its thrue fer you—I spake to ye all. ‘Ihat* Gamester,’ wliy 
isn't alesson '—Ah, the poor wife !” 

‘* Yes,” sneered Sydney, “ this sensitive gentleman's sobs attracted genert 
notice." 

‘‘ Not more nor my laughter did at the briefer piece which succeeded, thees 
allow. I laughed till I cried. Great Charlis Kemble and little Kaly went halve 
in my tares.”’ 

‘Oh, Sir, I am quite ready to confess thatyour debut as a man of the wor 
created a great sensation. Its quality is another matter.” 

“Tts quality, if spread to Cork, would be inconvanient,” resumed Unthank ; 
“T prey ye, therefore, keep sacret my visit to the actors, by raison that my pe 
rents will be incensed, why! 1 desire that my father may belave my s ng ¢ }T" 
vilege that way still unclaimed as it would be a sore thrial for me to meke uy first 
play my last. However,” he continued, ** to-merrow I shall resume my o¥® 
attire, and hope with it ‘ the even tenorof my way,’ as somebody aptly expres 
es it in a fine pome.”’ 

You will do right, Mr. Unthank,” replied Sydney, somewhat spitefully, “* 
broad brim and a formal suit | find become you best.” 

* Friend Sydney thee art somewhat out of humour ; remember thou arts 
manof war, why! and that strife is part of thy calling : bear in mind that 
am i ; 

“* Rather backward in coming forward,’ ” interrupted the irrate soldier, “ 
somebody aptly expresses it in a fine pome.” And he gave so admirable an im 
tation of Unthank’s tone and manner that Bella and her father coule not restra' 
their laughter, in which they were unaffectedly joined by the good-humoured sud- 











“ Bella, dear,” said Sydney to his sister the next morning, “ you will have to 
take care of our visitorto day—I have an engagement, and, to say truth, afer 
| his showing the white feather so thoroughly, I've no vast ambition to effer a 

my arm ; besides, fancy what I should endure if any of my brother officers ee 
to catch me in the fact of bear-leading a man with such a hat and coat: ‘ 
thing's impossible !”’ ree 
The handsome face of the voung Irishman betrayed evident symptoms 0! ‘ a 
light when Arabella proposed a walk to him, and soon after breakfast they " J 
their way to the Regent's Park. The opportunity of a fére a (éle, og Ce . 
| as agreeable, was not thrown away. Unthank at once declured bis ~*! a 
| fair girl, and used all the arts of persuasion he possessed to induce her to 7 . a 
| bisand “one of the faithful” atthesame time. Arabcile, with her usual fia : 
| ness, assured the ardent Phineas that such a step was impossible ; she ret 
no: resign the gaieties of the world, however she might respect the sect to ; a 
he belonged ; besides, whatever her inclinations might be, she felt assure 
| her brother would be adverse to the union. 
“ But if I obtain thy father’s consent, why 2 
| Jections of one who appears so attached to thee as Syduey Wiute 
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You have not gained my permission to address my father on the subject, and 
I beg you to dismiss it entirely from your thoughts. 1 shall always feel an inter- 
est in you, but your education and early habits preclude the possibility of that 
interest increasing to the regard you would awaken.” 

Poor Phineas was sorely grieved at this death blow to his hope, and, for some 
time, walked in silence by the side of ber who bad inspired bim with his first 
love. As they slowly continued their walk a broad-shouldered hulking fellow, la- 
den with a basket of ashes, mounted his cart, and, at the moment they approach- 
ed, deliberately emptied the wicker receptacle of its contents, so as to envelop 
the pair in a cloud of dust. 

“ By the—by thy lave, thee mightst have waited till we had passed, I think,” 
said Phineas, in an angry tone. 

** What for, I wonder?” asked the vulgar vagabond ; ‘am I to stop my work 
for every puppy that passes with his gal? You're mighty particular, I don’t think. 
I s'pose you fancy your fine miss’s eyes are hinjured with a little hinnocent dust ; 
let’s have a look, Marm.” 

And the filthy lout laid his hand upon Arabella’s veil, but, before his fingers 
had closed upon the lace, the intruder was rolling in the road. Phineas had giv- 
en him so well-directed a blow that he fell like a lump of clay into his ‘* native 
element.*”’ A policeman, who had witnessed the assault and punishment, re- 
quested the terrified Arrabella to proceed with her courageous friend, and the man 
of mud was conveyed in his own cart to the station-house. 

“ That day they walked no more,” save homeward, and Arabella ‘ gave such 
a blushing cital” of Unthank’s gallantry and prowess, that the old merchant 
overwhelmed him with praise, and Sydney nearly shook his hand off, calling him 
his “glorious Quaker,’” his ‘*magnanimous Phin,” his ‘ most courageous of 
friends ”’ 

“I'd like well thy calling me brother, friend Sydney,” said Unthank, with mark- 
ed emphasis and manner. 

Sydney stared. Before the evening waned, however, the fond youth had made 
him the confidant of his love, and, to his unexpected joy, received an assurance 
that no obstacle would arise on his part. 

The few days that remained of his stay were not idle ones with Unthank ; 
he pleaded his suit with great eloquence, and Arabella confessed that the only 
barrier to her acceptation of him was his being a Quaker. The day of his de- 
parture arrived, and he took leave of the Winters inso melancholy a mood as to 
excite their warmest sympathies. Months rolled on: every letter from the res- 
pectable firm of ‘* Unthank, Ash, Fry, and Co.,” brought a few lines addressed 
to Arabella from her desponding swain. Suddenly these letters ceased, and Mr. 
Winter was somewhat surprised taat his old correspondents no longer transacted 
business with him. 

It was nearly a year from the time Phineas had left, that one morning Arabella 
observed a handsome chariot stop at her door, and in a few moments “ Mr. Un- 
thank” was announced. Attired in a suit of mourning of the most aristocratic 
cut, the young Irishman rushed, rather than walked, into the room. 

“ Arabella, my darling heart!” he exclaimed, ‘‘do you remember me? why! 
No longer a friend, but I hope an accepted lover. My worthy old father is no 
more ; he has left me a good fortune, and his permission to withdraw from the 
firm and the meeting-house. I have been for some months settling his affairs. 
I am now my own master, with fifteen thousand a-year; say, may I hope?” 

Bat we will not delay the conclusion of our story by scenes of love-making ; 
suffice it now to say, that, in a few weeks, Arabella became Mrs. Unthank— 
that, accompanied by Sydney, “the happy pair” visited Switzerland and Italy, 
and on their return to town one of the first arraagements made by Phineas was 
to purchase a private box at Covent Garden theatre. 

Benson E Hitt. 


* As rivers are 30 called to ships, I hope mud and dust may be allowable on the sare 
principle. . 


—— 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Further extracts from the Proceedings. 
THE PLAGUE. 

Dr. Bowring was introduced to the Section for the purpose of communicat- 
ing some observations on Plague and Quarantine, made during his residence in 
the East. 

Dr. Bowring apologized for coming before the Section, he not being a medical 
man, but having travelled inthe East for the.purpose of observation in reference 
to our commercial relations, his attention had been naturally directed to the sub- 
jects of plague and quarantine—subjects the importance of which could hardly be 
overrated, many millions being annually lost to this country from quarantine re- 
gulations. The results of his observation had produced a strong conviction of 
the non-contagion of plague ; and he thought it right therefore, to lay before 
this Section a few remarks on the subject. He alluded to the very secondary 
character of the facts, on which the prevalent opinions were founded. Some 
were so absurd as not tobe worthy of the slightest attention : such es plague 
being introduced at Leghorn, by the unrolling of a mummy, that had been buried 
for 2000 years,—at Constantinople by the wing of a bird having touched a kite 
which a boy was flying from a house top,—from a cat having been seen to jump 
into a basket in which were some clothes, from which the disease was subse- 
quently caught. Dr. Bowring said, that physicians residing in the East were ra- 
pidly changing their opinions on the subject, but they were prevented in many 
instances from freely expresssing them, by the interested Boards of Health, who 
neither liked to part with their extensive power (even of life and death,) or with 
their salaries. Clot Bey was a decided anti-coutagionist, and that after an ex- 
perience of 8,000 or 10,000 cases. Dr. Bowring mentioned many cases where 
facts were distorted, or invented to account for cases of plague from contagion : 
and in one remarkable instance, where the misrepresentations were exposed, it 
was denied that the case was plague at all, because they could not maintain their 
assertion of contact having taken place, The Mussulmansare by their religion 
non-contagionists, and Dr. Bowring hoped they might never become otherwise, 
as the aggravation of the calamity would be tenfold if they did. The opinion as 
to the coatagious nature of the disease prevailed principally amongst the Levan- 
tines and Franks ; but every other superstition was as readily believed by them. 
He had collected the most solemnly attested evidence of the appearance of Peris 
and Genii, and of the intermarriages of the former with mortals; he had collect- 
ed More strongly-attested facts on these subjects, than on the contagious nature 


poses of inquiry into the important subject of the contagious or non-contagious 
nature of plague. ‘This motion passed unanimously, as also one of thanks to Dr. 
Bowring. 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XIX. 
[Continued fron: the last Albion.] 

A finer specimen of humanity I have rarely happened to see ; a combination 
of curling black hair, bright expressive eyes, an aquiline nose, white teeth, dark 
whiskers, high forehead, fine figure, graceful manners, and unaffected good-hu- 
mour, at once burst upon the spectator ; and, in five minutes after my presenta 
tion to the new arrival, I admit that I felt strongly prepossessed in his favour. So 
much for personal appearance and first impressions. 
To be sure | had from habit associated in my mind the countenance and gene- 
ral aspect of Lieutenant Merman with the office which Captain Cavendish Lori- 
mer now filled in Blissfold; and asTI never concealed my aversion from that 
most odious of mortals, the real merits and advantages of his successor broke 
upon my sight with a satisfaction not unmixed with surprise : certainly the Cap- 
tain’s contour was most agreeable. 
The moment I glanced my eye at sister Fan, I saw that upon this particular 
point we were, at all events, d'accord: nor could help remarking the studious 
care with which, aided by the deserted disconsolate Kerridge, the dear girl had 
brought all her points to bear upon, the enemy. Every attraction of face and 
figure had been well studied, and, like the heroine of my early muse in the infer- 
nal farce, which always and for ever rose up in judgment against me, she— 
‘“‘ Clearly was dress’d for heart-slaughter ;” 
aud in truth, (2s Sandy has it,) the performance was highly creditable to both 
mistress and maid; to say nothing of Nature, who had done her handiwork re- 
markably weil. 
There is something soft and subdued in the conversation of strangers before 
dinner, which I suspect is meant to pass for great refinement and delicacy, but 
which wears off delightfully as the day wears on; and we were so extremely 
mild and qniet in the subdued light of the drawingroom during the unpleasant 
quarter of an hour, that I had no opportunity of judging of the mental superiori- 
ty of our visitor over the departed Lieutenant, until the welcome words “ Din- 
ner is ready, if you please,’’ were uttered by my father-in-law’s butler—as he 
was called, because he wore no livery—and Captain Cavendish Lorimer offered 
his arm to Mrs. Wells to lead her to the dining-parlour. 
I saw Wells was fidgetted—it would be impossible by that arrangement to get 
the new comer next Fanny—but even with all his acknowledged anxiety upon 
the anti-Malthusian principle, he could not well change the established order of 
things, and therefore I took Fanny ; Wells giving himself the benefit of the 
doubt which we had often discussed, and which I have before noted down, whe- 
ther of the two positions most favourable to the accomplishment of his object 
is the better—the being next neighbour to the lady or vis-a-vis. I have already 
registered my opinion, and I am sure, especialiy when so presentable a person as 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer is the subjecl, that vis-a-vis for the opening of the 
campaign is most advantageous. When the acquaintance has grown into friend- 
ship, and it is considered meet that it should ripen into love, next-nvighbouring is 
the thing against the world; but until so much of association has taken place 
as will render half-whisperings, and soft mutterings, and gentle hints, allowable, 
the telegraph system isthe best; and I felt certain that a moment's reflection 
would convince the anxious parent that the relative position of the two extreme- 
ly aadsome persons then present, was most favourable to what I knew to be 
his ulterior object. 

As I glanced my eye over the board and round the room, I saw that every- 
thing had been doue to exalt the Rectory and its inmates in the opinion of its 
new visitor. The candelabrum (the design a fac-simile of Pompey’s Pillar) 
which never made its appearance except upon state occasions, and therefore was 
always called by the quasi butler, the ‘‘ Pompous Pillar,” graced the centre of 
the table, while the dark polished sideboard groaned with every article of plate 
that belonged to the family, from flagons and cups, down toto Rector’s silver 
spurs, which coming under the general order to have out all the plate, lay resting 
amongst the rest of the ornaments. 

Everything however went well ; the dinner was excellent of its kind, the soup 
—the criterion of second-rate cookery—was capital ; everything was hot and 
well dressed ; and the affair was managed “ all without hurry or bustle,”’ but, as 
I pretty well knew, most certainly not ‘ without care.” The wine was in the 








The Captain, who saw that a difference of opinion as to the ‘professional 
merits of Sniggs existed between his host and hostess, again said, addressing 
Fanny across the table with one of those teeth-showing smiles in which he re- 


joiced— 


“ Are you a whist-player, Miss Wells ?” w 
No,” said Fanny, “{ know very little of the game, and it is most disagreea- 
ble to me to think that by any mistake or indiscretion of mine I may involve my 
artner.” 
' “ That’s kindly felt,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer ; “ if alt ladies in the 
world thought in the same way, there would be much more happiness in so- 
ciety.” ig 
Fanny looked foolish, and Wells looked pleased ; and I, whose spirits were 
not sufficiently good to mingle in the war of words, thought it was quite time 
for Mrs. Wells and Fanny to retire ; for, whether it was that I was “ behind the 
scenes,” or not, [ cannot say, but it appeared to me, that Wells was playing his 
game so coarsely and even unskilfully, that unless Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
happened to be extremely dull, which he evidently was not, he must soon see 
through the whole plot. It certainly did not appear that he was as yet con- 
scious of any scheme or device on the part of my father-in-law, for he gave in 
to all his suggestions with an amiable readiness which delighted the Rector, 
while his appeal to Fanny upon almost every subject started, made with @ re- 
spectful empressement to which she was wholly unaccustomed, satisfied her that 
if he were not the most delightful creature upon earth, Captain Cavendish Lo- 
rimer was certainly the best-bred, most elegant man she had ever met—“ and so 
handsome, mamma !”” 

At lengih the parting hem was given, and the ladies, prepared to unsettle them- 
selves for the drawing-room. 

‘« Have the billiard-room lighted,” added Wells to his lady's directions—“ we 
must have a rubber ss P 

“If,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, who seemed in no degree desiruus to 
conceal his accomplishments, “it would amuse you, Miss Wells, to look over 
my sketches, made in the course of two or three long tours, and you will take 
the trouble to order one of your servants to go overto my lodgings, my man 
will give him the porte-fewilie.” 

‘*Oh you are so good, Captain Lorimer,” said Mrs. Wells. 

‘© Oh dear,” said Fanny, ‘‘ a thousand thanks.” 

‘* But in that case, I am afraid, | must give you some additional trouble,” 
added Captain Cavendish Lorimer; “for, in order to preserve my unfortu- 
nate performances from a general rummage, I keep the port-feuille locked—I 
must therefore worry you with this ring, which contains the key that opens 


” 





it 

Saying which, he crew from one of the fingers of a hand, quite the reverse of 
Merman’s in appearance, a ring, containing a Bramah key which presented it- 
self on touching a spring; in the explanation of the machinery of which, as de- 
scribed by the gallant officer, it struck me Fanny took a very particular interest. 
After two or three experimental openings and shuttings, Fanny pronounced 
herself a proficient, and the ladies retired ; Captain Cavendish Lorimer standing 
with the door in his hand bowing unutterable things. 

‘“« Come, Captain Lorimer,” said the Rector asthe gallant officer concluded 
his duty —“ let us draw round the fire and make ourselves snug, not exactly after 
the fashion of the worthy head of my college, who used to say—‘ Come, boys, 
now then let’s be jolly, and no talking.’ Iam extremely glad to see you, Sir; 
Gurney put up that claret—and then we'll have a log on the fire, anda fresh. 
bottle on the table.” 

‘“‘ Charming daughter yours, Mr. Wells,” said Lorimer, filling his glass. 

“Ob, you are very kind,” said Wells, fi'ling his; ‘they are good girls— 
our friend here can answer for one—the elder sister of Fanny, whom you see to- 
night.”’ 

‘“*T can indeed,” said I. 

‘ Let’s drink her health Captain Lorimer,” said the Rector, “ and the young 
heir of Ashmead ” 

This, I confess was carrying the joke alittle too far. The idea of drinking 
the health of my poor infant as heir to a place, out of which, in all probability, 
we should all be turned in the course of next week, appeared absurd in the 
highest degree; and more particularly absurd, because if what! felt certain to 
occur, did happen, our ejectionand abandonment of the place, would—if he 
chanced to recollect the present toast—go a considerable way towards ex- 
posing my flighty fa'her-in-law’s improvident mode of talking to our young 
cavalier. 








best order, and Captain Cavendish Lorimer pronounced the champaign perfect. 
In fact, to do him justice, he praised everything ; and as he warmed with the wine 
and the agreeable conversation of his host (who was as gay and lively as ever I 
saw him), became one of the most delightful companions I ever encountered. 
That one person of the party still entirely coincided in my opinion there could be 
little doubt, and the devoted and smiling at‘ention with which he listened tu the 
slightest suggeation of the young lady, so different from the brusquerie of the 
absent red-fisted lieutenant, had in the short space of the hour and a half during 
which the ladies remained with us, either rendered the said lieutenant odious by 
comparison, or exiled him from her thoughts entirely. 

Wells was so good a tactician, that, finding the sort of person he had to deal 
with, and that Captein Cavendish Lorimer was a man of general information, and 
asit seemed, of general accomplishments, he drew him out upon all the topics 
which came under discussion during the stay of Fanny and her mother, in order 
to make that impression upon his danghter’s heart, which he was so anxious it 
should receive. Wells was clearly of the opinion that the gallant Captain like 
Lamprias, became more eloquent and more agreeable, and showed off to greater 
advantage, as the wine moderately circulated ; and that while the cup travelled 
with the conversation, we might be merry and wise together—and until he gave 
the hint—contrary to the rule of some other establishments—Mrs. Wells dare 
not stir. 

Upon the present occasion nobody seemed to wish to move. “I assure you,” 
said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “ the initiation of to-day into the kindnesses 
and hospitality of Blissfold, is most delightful ; and, during the stroll I have seen 
so many tempting bits for a sketcher, that as the spring opens, and the trees by 
a strange inversion of nature begin to put on their clothing, I shall find plenty of 
amusement for my mornings.” 

** Do you draw, Captain Lorimer 7” said Fanny. 

‘“* Tumy way, Miss Wells,” replied the Captain ; “ I am no very great pro- 





of plague. Dr. Bowring asserted that, from innumerable instances, quarautine 
appeared to give no security, and was of opinion that these establishments 
were mere politica! engines, of great power and convenience in a despotic 
country. In the lazarettos the whole correspondence of the East was 
read. The Russians hada most perfect system of quarantine, yet the plague 
got into Odessa. In 1831 quaraniine and lazaretto establishments were intro 
duced into Egypt, under the superintendence of the Consuls, yet the plague got 
into Egypt. In Jaffa it broke out in the house of the Russian Consul spontane- 
ously, and in Jerusalem ia a convent, with which there could have been no com- 
munication. In the lazarettos, a little disease was made a great deal of; in one 
instance a greater number died frum dysentery than from plague. Lazarettos, he 
contended, rather increased than diminished the evil. If a strict separation could 
ensure safety, 4c Pache’s harem would escape; yet in 1885, seven died there of 
plague. It appeared at one time in Old Cairo, and not in New, and vice versa, 
although there was constant communication ; the same was true as to Cairo and 
Alexandria. The disease neve penetrated Nubia, theegh constantly on the bor- 
ders, and frequent intercourse taking place. In Cairo on one occasion 400 or 
500 houses, whose inhabitants had all perished, were subsequently epened, the 
linen and clothes in them sold in the market-place, without any case of plague 
Tesulting. Clot Bey had again and agein inoculated himself without producing 
the disease. Dr. Boulard wore the clothes of a patient, who died of the disease, 
for twenty-four hours, without catching it. The following information was com- 
municated to Dr. Bowring, by a physician of long experience, in answer to a 
series of direct querics, viz.: that it is indigenous in Egypt, never entirely absent, 
never imported, that it freguent/y occurs spontaneously, that cordons afford no 
security, that contact very frequently did not produce it, and that the most cau- 
tious frequently suffered from it, that free ventilation was effective in checking 
the disease, that it was not produced by linen which had been exposed to the in- 
fection, and that when a number of persons exposed to its influence removed 
from the spot, the mortality became much diminished. Dr. Bowring concluded 


by expressing his own strong conviction on the subject ; but he had no object but | 


to promote the discovery of truth, which could only be done by patient and serious 
inquiry, and by evidence of a primary character. 

Dr. Lynch begged leave to propose a resolution, to the eflect, that Dr. Bowring’s 
paper should be published.—Mr. Greenhow could not but remark on the strong 
analogy, which existed between the statements of the learned gentleman on 
plague and lazarettos, and the events which occurred in this district relative to 
cholera and cholera hospitals. He also requested Dr. Bowring to farnish a copy 
of his observations to the Secretaries. —Dr. Granville opposed the motion of 
Dr. Lynch. The communication he contended was not strictly medical; it was 
political, not pathological: he must oppose too the deductionsof Dr. Bowring ; 
he was not indeed present at the commencement of his address, but that was the 
less necessary as he had heard the whole subject in detail, on hoard the Ocean 
steam-packet. It was not by declaiming on the superstition of the Levantines, 


or by the eloquent introduction of Peris, Geni uf Vampires, that a strict 
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- |" him as a whist-player 


ficient, but I have made a few attempts which I shall be too proud to show 
you.” 

|” * You are ve ry good,” said Fanny. 

; «| honestly confess Time does not hang very heavy upon my hands even when 
| alone,” continued our agreeable friend ; “ music and drawing are great aids to 
| men who are sometimes destined to solitude. 

| ** What,” said Wells, determining to havea catalogue of his qualifications 
| published as soon es possible, ‘* are you a musician too Le 

** The flute is my favourite instrument,” replied the graceful Crichton. 

** And do you sing '”’ said Fanny, with an expression of countenance which a 
Hobbardehoy of seventeen could scarcely have mistaken. 

** A lute,” replied our friend. 

In fact. it seemed that Captain Cavendish Lorimer was armed at all points ; 
| and nothing remained, as ] saw Wells thought, but to put his various accom- 
plishments to the test at as carly a period as pussib e. 

** Well, Captain Lorimer,” said the Rector, * you will find under this humble 
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arrows, fishing-rods, spears, nets, a billiard-table 

As this inventory went on, I could not but recall allthat had been said to me 
so sliort a time previous, and under similar circumstances; not that I believe 
| Wells made al! these tempting offers merely as baits to his trap, for he was in- 
herently and constitutionally hospitable and loved society—agreeable society if 
| he couid get it—but society at any rate. 
** And,” added he—‘“ luncheon at half-past one precisely, every day, 
Sunday excepted, when my duties occupy me more pasticularly. So, Captain 
Lorimer, here we are as you sce, and if you like us, as you find us, you will al- 
ways find us the same.” 

** You are too good, Sir,” said Lorimer, bowing gracefully and graciously ; ‘I 
shall be too happy to avail myself of your hospitality. 
myself exceedingly fond of the game ; do you play billiards, Miss Wells 7” 

** Oh no,” said Fanny, ** sometimes in joke with Papa.” 

** And then, Captain Lorimer,’’ continued Weils, “‘ if a rubber at whist in the 
evening shou'd be agreeable 

‘* A thousand thanks,” said Lorimer. 

‘“* We can always make up a rubber—we have a worthy wight here who plays 
whist, billiards, flute, and everything else—our apothecary. 

** My dear,”’ said Mrs. Wells—* he——” 

“* My dear,” replied the Rector, “ there is nothing like having a man who will 
make up a rubber, or play billiards, or accompany a song, or sing one—he is an 
universal utilitarian. 

‘* Mr. Sniggs, I presume,” said the Captain. 

‘* Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wells, ** how do you know his name?” 

* Oh,” replied Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “I very soon find out the “ his- 














tory of my /ocale.” 
Fanny felt herself colouring up and thinking of Merman 
** But in the present case no great credit is due to my sagacity or activity 
for [ had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Sniggs almost immediately after the | 
| Rector left me 
r} o* Weil,” 


fact {of mmne—’ 


—-‘* My dear love,” said the Rector, interrupting, ‘* we were only speaking 
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roof, all materials for drawing, instruments for playing, guns for shooting, bows 


As to billiards, I confess | 


said Mrs. Weils, ‘he may be a very good whist-player—but as for | 


“« Ashmead,” said Captain Lorimer, ‘‘ that is the extremely pretty place on the 
rise of the hill, just going out of the town?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

‘*] was quite delighted with it,’ said the Captain; “in summer it must be 
| perfectly beautiful.” 

“*T shall be too happy if you will do me the honour of coming to look at it,” 
| said I—the same sickening feeling of doubt checking the earnestness of my 
invitation. 

“T say, Gurney,” said the Rector, “let us send and ask Sniggs to come over, 
he will be delightful ; and he really is an agreeable companion, and a dab at bil- 
| liards.”’ 

I made no objection—of course the Captain made none—and a message 
was sentto Sniggs requesting the pleasure of his company, if he were disen- 
gaged. 

If? as if under the circumstances—the reconciliatory character of the bidding, 
the knowledge that Captain Cavendish Lorimer dined at the Rectory,a fact of 
which he was sure to be informed, the opportunity of making his way, and though 
last, not least, the certainty of an agreeable evening, there could possibly exist 
the slightest doubt as to the answer—it was, in fact, a command, and according- 
ly was promptiy obeyed ; so that before the then circulating bottle was empty, 
Sniggs made a fourth round the fire, and the party seemed well disposed to remain 
for a certain time where they were. 


Wells, however, who loved snugness and conviviality, never lost sight of his 
| great end. Comfortable as we were, I in amoment saw that ‘ one bottle more” 
would close the performance in the dining-room, at least for that session. He 
| saw that Fan had made an effect on Captain Cavendish Lorimer, and that Cap- 
| tain Cavendish Lorimer had in a very short time gone a long way towards super- 
| seding his gallant predecessor ; so, when ordering the next bottle of claret he an- 
| nounced it to be the last, adding with a nudge to his guest 
‘* We will go to the ladies after /his—but it is a custom in this house, Cap- 
tain Lorimer, to have a snug re union a little later in the evening, and that is my 
reason for dining early ; coflee—tea—chasse—a game at billiards—a rubber at 
whist—a little music or whatever is going on—and then a little bit of snug sup- 
per—cold or hot, as the case may be; eat or notas you like; sociability is the 
thing; I learned it as a boy from my excellent father—all cosey—shut out the 
world—no servants—no fuss—and a small taste of what we used in my boyish days 
to call ‘ mixture’-—not such as my friend Sniggs would prescribe—but a little hot, 
strong and sweet—just every one after his own fancy, and a bit of quiet chat— 
| what d'yethink, Captain ?”’ 
| «Jt seems a most admirable arrangement,” said the Captain, ‘‘ and I do as 
| sure you, my dear Sir, you will find me one of the most accommodating of hu- 
man beings whenever you make suggestions so exceedingly agreeable.” 

I looked at my father-in-law, and the new comer, and could not help recollecting, 
| although I certainly did not regret, the brandy-and-water which I drank in the 
very same room on that night which sealed my earthly destiny with my beloved 
| Harriet. 
| Wells, who was in high spirits, and anxious to render himself, his house, 
| and everything that was his, agreeable to the splendid acquisition he had made, 
| took the lead, and went a-head of Sniggs, who, however. much pleased with the 
| olive branch which the Rector had held out in the shape of an invitation, stil] 
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evidently felt that kind of awkwardness and shyness which hang over a man w ho 
Wells had told us all 
his favourite stories, new and entertaining in the highest degree to the new arri- 
val: and by him received with great delight. In short, I saw that my father in- 
law had pianted his first hit with great effect, and that Captain Cavendish Lori- 
mer was, to use an expression which the late Tom Falwasser would have adopt- 
ed with reyard to linnets, finches, sparrows, and such small deer, ‘‘ limed ;” and 
it must be owned that this was the ‘* lime labor” in which Wells did mightily re- 
joice. 

Time flew; but Mrs. Wells, who left the management of such matters as she 
knew were in hand at this present juncture, entirely in charge of the Rector, ne- 
ver ventured to send any message of summuns for coffee ortea; nor wasit till 
Wells thought the moment had arrived at which he ought to repair the drawing- 
room, that he rang the bell and inquired 7f coffee were ready? The simple affir- 
mative monosyllable settled the business, aud after a very slight delay we pro- 
ceeded to do what is called *‘joining the ladies.” 

“Oh,” cried Fanny, as Captain Cavendish Lorimer entered the room. ‘I 
never saw such loves of drawings, Captain Lorimer, really they are perfectly 
beautiful.” 

‘* They are like the places they represent,” said the Captain 

“ And,” said Fanny, giving him back his ring with the key in it, which she 
had kept cuddled up in her hand till it was quite hot, ** here is your dear beau- 
| tiful little ring.” 
| « Jit is very convenient,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “ it lies in so small 
4 compass.” 

And then Capta 


| has, to say the best of it, played a rather equivocal part. 


| 





1 Cavendish Lorimer took coffee, sipped it, and put the cup 
and then Wells 


lown ge y upon a sinall mosaic table and drank no more ; 
| ’ sle , P 
| jooked at his wife, and made a family signal that the coffee was evidently ill-mad 
because Captain Cavendish Lorimer could not fivish it; and then my dear mo- 


ther-in-law was just on the point of going into a discussion on the art of coffee- 
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making, and the reason why it could not be made good if the coffee-pot were not 
one thing, or the biggin not another thing, and so on, but a sudden check, in the 
way of a sharp contraction of brow on the part of her spouse, stopped that— 
and Captain Cavendish Lorimer slyly stealing away from the abandoned cup, sat 
himsell on a sofa beside Fanny, and drank his chasse of Curacoa as if he bad re- 
gularly qualitied for it. 
Sniggs and | strolled into the billiard-room, which, as I have already remark- 
ed, opens into the drawing-room, and began knocking the balis about. The 
Captain attracted by the sound, left Fanny's side and joined us. 

“ Pshaw,” said Wells, “that silly fellow Sniggs is so fond of billiards—dear 
me—why not have waited! Captain Lorimer, do you take tea?” 

« None, thank you,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “I am all for one game 
at billiards : [ haven't played a game these ten months.” 
And so Sniggs, as champion, was put forth to compete with the stranger. 


_Shc Avion. 


November 24, 


————— ee 
————————— 


I better go and see if dear Bessy would like to come and take some wine and | country life pervades both sexes. If by chance a family should visit their estates, 
water?” | it is from necessity rather than inclination. and that malady said to be peculiar to 
Mamma was going in a straightforward way to desire her to sit down, forthat us, though we have no name for it, ennuz, attacks them in full force; evch a visit 
Bessy would not come in; but Wells, apprehending the real cause of Fan's so- | is a banishment, and they gladly embrace any excuse fora return to their urban 
licitation to be the desire of “making assurance doubly sure,’ and unequivocal- dwelling. 
ly preventing the irruption, nodded his head somewhat significantly at his better How very different are things with us. Our magnates have their splendid 
half, said, ‘* No, no, let her go and see,’’ which accordingly she did. | town residences it is true ; but the great majority of our gentry are content te 
And then did I not hear the pattering of feet over head along the passages to | dwell at an hotel, or inhabit hired apartments. They can participate in the 
the bed-rooms, and did it not remind me of the deciding night of my life, and  S#ieties of the season with as much gotit as their neighbours, and, for the time, 
did not Captain Cavendish Lorimer look surprised at the mimic thunder which | be as dissipated as can well be possible, but still their residence in town is as much 
rolled over his head? “Ah!” thought I, ‘little do you fancy the effect which | ® matter of duty as inclination ; its duration depends upon that of the sittinge 
that, to you mysterious noise, has upon me.” Wells saw that the Captain's at- | of Parliament ; their pursuits even here have reference to country affairs ; the 
tention had been roused by the sound, and forthwith enlightened him on the sub- | members of both Houses are in constant communication with their constituents 
ject, by remarking that in houses of that age and construction it was scarcely pos- | and country friends and neighbours, personally as well as by letter, on subjects of 
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«+ Fanny, dear,” said Wells, “ go and mark ; make yourself useful.” } 

Fanny hesitatingly, but I believe * nothing loth,” proceeded to the marker's 
place, to which her father had consigned her, in order that she might at once 
evince a due degree of interest in the success cf Captain Cavendish Lorimer, 
and exhibit the graces of her pretty figure, and the delicacy of her very white 
hand in the performance of a duty not in the abstract altogether feminine in its 
character, but with which, knowirg whom | had to deal with, I dare net inter- 
fere. ; 
The game proceeded rapidly—Sniggs went on manfully and scored a few, 
but all in vain; Captain Cavendish Lorimer stretched himself out —screwed 
—twisted—and did everything that chalk and genius combined could possibly 
achieve, 












































* And soon all the cannons 
Were Major Mac Shannons.” 


In fact, off the balls when he once’got them, did Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
win the game. 

“T have no chance,” said Sniggs, ‘‘ none in the least.” : 

** Nobody else can have any,” said Wells; ‘for you beat everybody here: 50, 
come Fan, let us have a little music.” 

I saw Captain Cavendish Lorimer at this suggestion look rather disconcerted, 
and the doubting hesitation of Fanny did not, as I thought, meet wita quite so 
much persuasion as might be expected. For the information of those who know 
the regular course of proceeding adopted by country Misses in such a case, it is 
of no use writing down an elaborate account of the screwing up or down of the 
creaking music-stool, the rumpling vver a hundred songs as if to look out, off- 
hand, for something to sing, the said girl having made up her mnid to sing no 
other than the one at which she has been thumping and screaming all the morn- 
ing ; humming and ha’aing during the pretended search, and talking of a cold, 
and declaring that she can't—really—and a thousand other little essays of 
rustic affectation, which I saw affected the Captain not exactly as my father-in- 
law could have wished. However, at last, Fanny would sing a duet if Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer would take a part. ‘ Oh! too happy,” was the answer, and 
out they came with the beautiful English, ‘Oh! Nauny wilt thou gang with 
me !” a bit of sweet melody which will win the heart whenever it is heard; al- 
though, perhaps, in twenty years from this time it may never be heard at all. 
Fanny sang her part well; the Captaiu’s second was perfect; the expression 
he threw into the words thrilled through the poor girl's heart. I saw it, and I 
-did not wonder, for I had never heard such amateur singing in my life. Sniggs 
‘was in raptures, and poor dear Mrs. Wells, who was far behind her spouse in 
worldliness, with all a mother’s feeling, and whouily regardless of the object of 
the Captain’s invitation, could not help saying to me, “‘ Well, I do wish dear Bes- 
sy was here!” 

Sniggs after this very good-naturedly played an air, with variations, on the flute, 
and met with well-merited praise. Captain Cavendish Lorimer suggested to him 
some other subject, which he did not exactly recollect. Captain Cavendish Lo- 
rimer took up the instrument, and in explaining to our medical man what he 
meant, played the air he had in vain endeavoured to recal to his memory, in a 
tone and style so perfectly beautiful, that Fanny sat entranced as she watched 
him, although, it must be admitted, that the handsomest countenance that ever 
‘was formed suffers most marvellously by the twist of the eyes and the screw of 
the mouth, which seem to be essential to tue ejaculation of sweet sounds in such | 
a performance. 

However, the impression was that another Crichton had come to Blissfold, 
and we wondered and worshipped, and everything went sweetly well, until a 
quotation made by Captain Cavendish Lorimer gave affairs a turn infinite!y more 
delightfull to Wells, and, which I confess, startled me. The occasion was 
this :— 

*¢T remember,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “‘ that air once haunted me. 
L heard it sung by an extremely charming girl, now dead; but I declare there 
was something so fascinating in it to me, that [ fell desperately in love with her 
before she had finislied it.”’ 

“ What!” said Fanny, archly, but as I believe innocently, ‘‘is there really 
such a thing as love at first sight!” 

“ This case,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, ‘‘ was one of love at first Aear- 
ing ; but you don’t doubt, Miss Wells, the possibility of the other. Don't you 
know what Bruyere says upon that subject? * Love,’ says he, ‘seizes on us sud- 
denly without giving warning, and our disposition or weakness favours the sur- 
prise; one glance, one look from the fair, fixes and determines us. Friendship, 
on the contrary, is a long time in the forming; it is of slow growth, through 
many trials and months of familiarity. How much wit, good-nature, indulgen- 
cies! how many good offices and civilities are required among friends to accom- 
plish, in some years, what a lovely face or a fair hand does in a minute!” 

Fanny looked foolish—Wells was pleased, and Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
showed his white teeth most complacently. Mrs. Wells looked at me, as much as 
to say, ‘* Well, that’s pretty plain ; and Sniggs, from a dark corner ef the room, 
was reconnoitring the Captain with his glass. 

- The time had now arrived when the supper was announced, so called by the 
“ Butler,” but to which Wells wished never to give a specific nawe. The moment 
Mrs. Wells whispered the soft intention to Captain Cavendish Lorimer, he ap- 
peared quite delighted ; again offered her his arm, and again led her to she room 
which we seemed scarcely to have quitted. I again took Fanny. 

“ Tsu't he delightful?’ whispered she. 

«+ Rather better than Merman,” said I. 

“ Merman!” said she; and that was all she said; but the tone and manner 
settled it. 

“* Isn’t he capital?” said Sniggs, who brought up the rear. 

“« Capital, indeed,”’ said I. 

And on we walked: and there I saw the fac-s‘mile of the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten table—everything nice and snug—grilled fow!—broiled bones—oysters—pot- 
ted things of sorts— pickles and other condiments, and the huge set of case bot- 
tles, ali as usual ; and again Wells was agreeable, the Captain delighted, Sniggs, 
in better spirits, Fanny happy, her mother gay and cheerful, and everything cou- 
leur de rose. 

Having despatched the edible part of the banquet, in came the huge reservoir 
of hot water, tumblers, sugar, lemons, and every device conducive to innocent con- 
viviality, when the slightest possible hitch in our merriment occurred. 

“ What shall [ give you, Captain Lorimer?” said Wells. 

« What is in these bottles?” asked the Captain. 

“That,” said Wells, * is cherry brandy.” 

“Ol!” said the Captain, bowing somewhat reverentially to the bottle, ‘‘ that 
is rather beyond me. 1 suppose, Mr. Sniggs (addressing the unhappy apothecary 
who sat next him), you don’t recommend cherry brandy by the way of a cure to 
your patients!” 

“No, no,” said Sniggs, falteringly, “certainly not.” 

And a dead silence followed. What Captain Cavendish Lorimer could have 
thought of the effect his innocent and playful question produced I do not pre- 
aume to surmise ; but it effectually damped poor Sniggs, who, with the prover- 
bial appropriativeness of small people, fancied the allusion personal to himself, 
and could not divest himself of the idea that the calamity which had befallen gun- 
powder Tom had formed a subject of conversation before he arrived, and that in 
all probability he had been invited on purpose to be affronted. This littleness in 
littie minde, which I have before noticed, and which is so well illustrated by Scrub 
m the “ Beaux Stratagem,” he could not conquer, and, consequently, rolled 

himeelf up in bis shell, and said nothing. 

To Wells this unsociability was no matter of regret, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of rattling away in his best style; and, when I saw the smoking kettle 
arrive, and the vast display for the “ Spirit-mingling,” I said to myself, “ now is 
my respectable connexion in his glory.” 

Soon after this, aad when Captain Cavendish Lorimer, who to all the softer 
and more polished attributes of an agreeable companion, appeared to me to add a 
turn for conviviality, which in another twenty years, perhaps, may be considered 
wholly incompatible with grace and elegance, had filled bis glass, the sound of 
wheele announced the arrival of the carriage, bringing home Bessy, and which 
‘was to carry me home Fanny heard it as well as I, and I never saw anxiety 
and perturbation more strongly matked on a countenance than in her’s the mo- 
ment it struck upon herears. The certainty that she had caught a heart, or that 
she should catch it, if nothing intervened to break the present link of the enare, 
was soddenly marred by the dread of Bessy’s appearance in the dinner-parlour, 
where the social board was spread. I saw that she felt something decisive must 
be done to prevent the possibility of the young beauty's intrusion to the probable 
demolition of all she had done during the course of the evening in the siege upon 
Capt. Cavendish Lorimer’s admiration and affection. She was ready for action in 
&@ momen!, and, jumping up, said to her mother in aa audible whisper—“* Hadn't 








sible to stir without beiog heard, adding, that the present move was occasioned 
by the return home of one of his little girls from her sister’s. 

In the pause which Fanny's departure seemed to have caused in the conversa- 
tion, and which Saiggs, whatever he did with his glass, did not seem at all inclin- 
ed to fill up, Mrs. Wells, by way of making talk, expressed a hope that Captain 
Cavencish Lorimer found the rooms at Hickson’s tolerably convenient. 

‘« Why, pretty well,” said the Captain, smiling ; ‘‘ { cannot say much for them ; 
but it does not signify, for the short time I shall occupy them. 

“Short time ?” said Wells, in a tone of surprise, and I thought of disappoint- 
ment, “I thought you were fixed here for some time ” 

“So lam,” said the Captain, ** but not there. I want more space, and my 
father’s exceeding liberality enables me to do as I like; for, although he insists 
on my following up my profession, and being a soldier for good and all, to the end 
of the chapter, his allowances are on a scale calculated to soften down all the lit- 
tle rubs and désagrémens incidental to a military life when they are to be over- 
come. No; I was looking at a very nice place about a quarter of a mile further 
down the river which [ saw was to be let-—a white house—with remarkably good 
stabling, which is a great point with me. I forget what they call it. 

‘“‘ Slatfords t” said Mr. Wells, hesitatingly. 

‘“‘ That is the name,” said the Captain. ‘* There is one room, a bow-window- 
ed room, the view from which, in the summer, must be beautiful.” 

‘But, surely,”’ said Wells, ‘that will be mure of a house than you want, 
Captain Lorimer?” 

“No,” said the Captain, ‘I don’t think so.’ I expect Mrs. Lorimer and the 
children here in a week or ten days, and I must get some place for them ready for 
their arrival.” 

The effect which these words produced upon the assembled party was some- 
thing marvellous; it seemed as if sudden paralysis had seized the Rector and his 
wife—they sat, for the moment, transfixed. Sniggs looked at me—the Captain 
did not notice the scene, and Wells. was too much a man of the world to retain 
his fixed position more than an instant. 

**Oh!”’ said the Rector, playfully, ‘1 did not know you were a Benedick, 
Captain ; this is delightful—a family like yours will be indeed an acquisition in 

our quiet neighbourhood—umph—only think.” 
* Yes,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, ‘‘! have been married four years 
and am the venerable parent of two daughters and a son.”’ 

“Well, to be sure!” said Mrs. Wells, recollecting the useless display of din- 
ner, desert, the pompous pillar, and all the rest of it, not to speak of her husband's 
cordial greetings, and ber daughter’s winning smiles. 

Jn the midst of this embarras, Fanny returned, having evidently been re-‘ouch- 
ing her curls, re-smoothing her eyebrows, and re-biting her lips, and, resuming 
her seat, informed me that Bessy declined our offer of wine and water, and was 
gone to bed. 

‘She might just as well have come in here,’’ said Mamma. 

**She’s tired, Ma,” said Fan. 

* Poor girl,” said Wells. 

Pray, Captain Lorimer,” said Fanny, ‘‘ may I ask a great favour?” 

‘It is granted already, Miss Wells,”’ said the Captain. 

“‘ Will you let me keep your beautiful drawings for an hour or two to-morrow 
to show them to my sister! I have been talking of them to her, and she is so 
anxious F 

**Oh! pray keep them as long as you like,” said the Captain. ‘I must, how- | 
ever, leave my talisman in your custody too ;"’ saying which the Captain once | 
more drew from his finger the mystic riug, and handed it to his fair friend. 

Wells saw the game poor Fanny was playing, and felt very anxious to puta 
stop to it, since it cuuld be played to no end. 

‘* Pray,” said the Rector, ‘‘ what do they ask for Slatfords ?” 

“Two hundred a-year furnished,” said the Captain, * if taken by the year, 
and five guineas a week by the week, and for the spring or summer. I don’t 
think it dear.” 

** What!” said Fanny, who, in the true spirit of castle-building, saw the great 
comfort and convenience of a residence so near the Rectory, also mixed up in 
her mind with a vision of something she could scarcely tell what. ‘ Are you 
going to take Slatfords, Captain Lorimer?” 
“‘[ think so,” said the Captain. ‘I was very much pleased with it.” 


‘But, I suppose,” said Wells, ‘‘ you would hardly venture without Mrs. Lori- 
mer’s concurrence !"’ 


‘Oh! T assure you,’ 
ference of opinion.”’ 

This observation of her father's, and the Captain's answer, and the name of 
Fanny, puzzled my poor sister-in-law more than anything that had preceded it. 
She knew, by experience, how rapidly he made up marriages, and the time and 
place which he generally selected forthe performance, and as the dénouement 
had occurred during avery sbort absence on her part, she was perfectly bewil- 
dered 

** What do you mean by Mrs. Lorimer?” said Fanny, looking very archly at 
the Captain 
** Why, my dear,” said Wells, ‘‘ Captain Lorimer is married, and expects his 
lady and family here next week ; and, naturally enough, wants to finda house fit 
to receive them.” 

Fanny was not so good an actress as her fatier. There could be no doubt, 
whatever, as to what was passing in her mind at that moment; indeed, I was re- | 
joiced to find that she kept her place and position at table, for | was very appre- 
hensive of a scene, in order to avoid which, as much as possible, [ announced 
the necessity of my getting home--it was growing late—and cold fur the horses, 
and so on; upon which the Captain looking at his watch, started from his seat, 
and declared that he did not think it had been eleven o'clock, instead of nearly | 
one ; and then began the ccremony of leave-taking, and cloak hunting, and all | 
the rest of it, which ended, the Captain and Sniggs walked off to their separate | 
destinations, and I remained for a few minutes behind the scenes after the per- 
formance was over, and when the actors appeared in their natural character. 

“Well,” said my mother-in-law, ‘“‘who would have thought that that young 
man was married, and had a family ?” 

“* Odd enough,” said Wells. ‘It never occurred to me to ask the question.” 

“ The Captain enjoyed himself,” said I. 

“IT don’t believe he is a Captain,” said Fanny. 
wears wings, 80 one can't tell. 

I admired my sister-in-law’s military knowledge. 

‘“* He is very handsome,”’ said Mrs. Wells. 

“La, Ma,” said Fanny; ‘‘ what, with that long nose !” 

“ His nose is not longer,’ said Wells, ‘than it was before dinner, Fanny, and | 
then you thought him remarkably handsome; but you must mind and send bacs | 
the drawings after Bessy has seen them.” 

“Oh! hang his drawings!” said Fanny. ‘ Bessy don’t want to see them ; 
besides, she can draw better herself—they are odious things.” 

“ And his singing?” said I. 

* His voice is well enough,” said Fanny; ‘‘but that is not what J call sing- 
ing.” 

‘** In short,” said Wells, ‘‘he is a very odious fellow.” 

“No, I don’t mean that, Pa,” said Fanny. “ What I mean is—he— 











said the Captain, ‘I have no great fears of Fanny's dif- 





“Being a Light-Bob, he 





ib— 

‘“* Married,” said I. ‘* Come, Fanny, that’s the truth.” 

“ Weil, I know it is the truth,” said Fanny; ‘he is married, and who 
cares 7" 

** Never mind,” said Wells, “let us get to bed: we have had a very pleasant 
day, aad have made a very pleasant acquaintance, and so good night to all.” 

“Good night, Gilbert,” said Fanny. ‘All | think is, that it is very foolish | 
for officers in the army to masry so young. —Good night !—love to Harriet.” 

And so brake we up this sederunt. I honestly confess that I was not alto- | 
gether sorry to fiad my worthy father-in-law caaght in his own trap, after having 
baited it so sumptuously for Captain Cavendish Lorimer.—[ To be continued.) 
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ENGLISH LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. | 


What a difference is there in the pursuits of the independent portion of the | 
population of the British Isles, and in those of the same class of life on the con- | 
tinent. The foreigner considers his town residence as his principal abode—his | 
home, as far as a foreigner can consider any place a home. His habits are es- 
sentially and altogether metropolitan. His soul and body are in the theatres, the 
opera, and the salons. His sympathies extend only to things oppidanic. He 
has no conception that there can be any pleasures to be found at his chateau or | 
his casile, which might serve as a substitute for, much less to compensate him | 
for the deprivation of the joys of gregarious existence. He is one of aciligue, | 





he belongs to a coterie, but of social pleasures or domestic enjoyments he kuows | 
nothing. The fair sex are in exactly the same position; @ total inaptitude for | 
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| local interest, and no sooner does the Legislature adjourn than London is desert- 
, to the great grief of the tradesmen. The members of the long robe, like 
wise, eschewing chambers and Bedford square, hurry off to some pleasant manor 
house in their native county, or visit fathers, brothers, or connexions, if not for- 
tunate enough to possess a rood of land. 

Now this difference in the habits of the foreigner and our compatriots may be 
easily explained. 

The foreigner has no political or social standing in the country. He is neither 
Lord- Lieutenant of his province, or Sheriff, or Magistrate, or a High Steward, or 
Recorder, or Colonel of Militia, or of a Yeomanry corps; he is neither Presi- 
dent of an agricultural association, nor docs he hunt the Quorn or the Badsworth 
Hounds. Takethe French gentleman—if he retire to his chateau what is he to 
do with himself? he may read, perhaps, or play at billiards, and kill a few red- 
legged partridges, and there end his occupations—all judicial and municipal em- 
ployments above the rank of a Mayor are either centralized in Paris, or are strictly 
professional and lucrative. There are no honourable state employments indepen- 
dent of the Ministry. 

Agriculture and the breeding and feeding of cattle as sciences are totally ua- 
known, and it would be, perhaps, quite as patriotic on the part of our Gallic neigh 
bours, were they to attempt to improve the rude and barbarous state of their rural 
affairs, instead of philanthropically colonizing Atrica. 

An English gentleman from his earliest youth is initiated in the business and 
sports of rural life; no sooner is he emencipated from the dignity of long cloth- 
ing, than his first visit is to the stable or the dog-kennel, and it is the ** proudest 
moment of his life’? when he is first allowed to handle a Manton. At school and 
college his amusements are still rural, and when his educat:on is completed, all 
his tastes and occupations are strictiy buculical. Suppose a gentleman just returmed 
to his country seat from fulfilling the duties of a legislator—what are his pur- 
suits’ Our foreign friend would answer— Tending a few sheep and spending 
the rest of his time in weary listlessness.’"’ No such thiug—our gentleman hae 
his hands full of real or supposed important business from morning till night. He 
has the accounts of his banker, his attorney, and his bailiff to settle ; he has hie 
leases to sign ; he has to direct ihis wood to be thinned, and a vista to be open- 
ed in that. Then, twice or thrice a week, his Worship must attend the police- 
office in the neighbouring town, where he 1s alittle king, judging and tempering 
mercy with justice, his personal influence being used to soften the hard heart of 
an ill-tempered, but not bad-dispositioned persecutor—happy position—one that 
a professional judge does not enjoy, but can fully appreciate. Then the squire 
is president of the Bible Society and the Missionary Society, and he takes the 
chairand fills it ina mannerthat calls for the warm thanks of his benevolent 
neighbours ; then comes the time his truop of yeomanry is called out upon 
permanent duty, and the manner in which his ‘ lads’ perform their evo 
lutions calls for the unqualified approbation of the General of the district, 
and he is a happy Captain, and he andthe lads dine together ; and his lads, if 
not quite so polished, are respectable men, and sometimes wealthy, and they 
present him with a piece of plate, and he declares he will hand itdown to 
his heirs as a testimony of the esteemin which their ancestor was held, and of 
which they will be prouder then of their hereditary honours. Or perhaps there 
has been a riot, and in his twofuld capacity of commander and magistrate, he has 
quelled it, and the inhabitants give him a public dinner, and his prodent, vigor- 


| ous, and energetic conduct or. the occasion, meets their unqualified praise and 


thanks, and he is a happy man because he bas been useful. ‘Then the races take 
place, and if the squire’s filly win the cup, the shouts of humble friends rend 
the air—they rejoice at his success as much as they could do if the said 
filly were their own. Then be is sheriff for tc year, and in his own county he 
is the greatest man ; and he attends the assizes and he meets the judges with @ 
train of yeomanry worthy of feudal times, then he is a trustee of a neigbouring 
grammar school, and the qualifications of the candidates are to be examined, and 
he rubs op his Greek and his Latin, and the attorney declares that the squire 
puzzles the vicar, who was deaf on his Latin ear Then the funds of the county 
hospital run low, and there is a consultation as to how they may be increased, 
and an oratorio and a concert is determined upon, and ou: gentleman is entrust- 
ed withthe correspondence with Madame A. and Signor B., and he obtains the 
most illustrious patronage for the benevolent scheme ; and his house is filled with 
visitors, and he is in a perpetual bustle without uneasiness, and therefore happy. 
But it is at the quarter sessions he shines in all his glory ; he is chairman, and 
his dignity and kindness of manner on the bench keep the testy gentlemen of 
the bar in something like order ; and if he is a little mistaken in his law, the said 
gentlemen contrive to give him a hint without the public being acquainted with it. 
Oh, it is a fine thing to be chairman at quarter sessions! We should as soon 
expect the Chancellor to be absent from the House of Lords onthe day of the 
session, as my Lord Wharncliffe from the West Riding quarter sessions. Then 
the ladies ! do not suppose that, whilst their husbands and brothers and lovers are 
in such a bustle, that they are idle ! Oh no, they are quite aa busy as the other sex ; 
they have their aviaries, their apiaries, their pheasantries, and their dairies and 
diaries-—they have their dahlias, their roses, and their tulips to attend to— 
and there is the infant school and the national school to be at'ended to—and my 
Lady Mary is patroness of the Dorcas Society, and the Female Branch District 
Auxiliary Bible Society—and there is to be a bazaar for the benefit of the dispen- 
sary, and the young ladies are remarkably busy in making pin-cusbions into broom- 
girls and guitars, and for the nonce they become the prettiest shop-keepers m 
the world, and they ask and obtain the most extravagant prices imaginable for 
the prettiest things in the world—and the dispensary flourishes—and the dear 
creatures’ hearts glow with benevolence and pleasure—and they are happy, hap- 
py. And Miss Lucy haa written a sonnet, an organist of the parish church has 
set it to music, and he calla to tune the piano, an: he begs respectfully to ded 
cate his little composition to the fair authoress, and he obtains it; and beings 
gentleman, he is invited to dinner ; and there is a little concert in the evening, 
and he is a proud man ; and his wife is invited to come and passa day at the 
hall, and she is a happy woman. There is a box of books from the library, and 
there are our hebdomadal lucubrations. Reader can you wonder at the taste our 
upper classes have for the pleasures of the country. The secret is simply that, 
being useful, they are happy. 


a 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MINOR ARTS. 


Within the last twenty years a marked change has taken place in the fashion 
and style not only of our furniture but also of those articles which are essentially 
more for adornment than use. This alteration is decidedly for the better, and 
betokens a general amelioration of the tastes of the people. 

The ancient Greeks not only devoted their genius and energies to the produc- 
tion of statues and temples of matchless beauty, but they carried the same love 
of art and appreciation of graceful forms into the fabrication of articles of houee~ 
hold use. The Romans followed the example of their masters in the arts, and 
the interior of their dwellings were filled with vessels, utensils, and furniture, of 
almost inimitable elegance. 

The Medici, by their magnificent patronage of every work of taste and splen- 
dour, in an after age, caused a revival of the same tastes; and Benvenuto Cel 
lini, by his genius and skill, raised at once the commou trade of a silversmith 
into the rank of a profession, and the shop of the tradesman became the studie 
of the artist. But the taste for the higher style of adornment of works execu- 
ted in the precious metals seems soon after to have been lost, or else there was 8 
dearth of artists of genius, or skill enough, to attempt works at all in the style 
of the unrivalled Florentine. Instead of compositions of sculpture adorning out 
drinking cups or ornamental vases, the successors of Cellini were content to ex- 
ecute their works in filagree, undoubtedly possessing elegance, and exhibiting 
great ingenuity, but totally unworthy to be compared with the inimitable works of 
that great master. 

The elegant mind of the author of “‘ Anastasius”’ felt the deficiency of taste 
exhibited in the forms given to our furniture, and he effected some improvemem 
in it and the public taste by the publication of his work on the subject. Ovr 
chairs and tables were no longer rigidly rectangular, but assumed something of 
the gracefulness of the curved jine. But sculpture was still wanting ; our &r- 
tists had no idea of overlaying, as it were, geometrical gracefulness with puetie 
and imaginative beauty; so that our furniture, though elegant in contour, wae 
frigid and unsatisfactory to the eye. But what can we say to the fashion whieh 
prevailed as to frames fer mirrors and pictures?) We had Doric columns Com- 
posite, and columns of no order whatever; and ant» and entablatures of every 
form and feature, disfiguring the works they were intended to adorn; never wae 
stich a want of tasteand knowledge of what was fil seen before or since, It wae 
disgraceful and mortifying in the extreme to every lover of the arts. The next 
style adopted for framing these articles was something better ; we had curved 


| mouldings and ogees in all their varieties, correct and proper, for 4 cottage, but 


wanting beau'y and elegance. 
But since the peace, our communication with the continent bas beon so greet 
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that we have acquired a relish for and knowledge of what is beautiful. The en- 
riched style of Louis Quatorze has improved, and given a warmth to the pre- 
existing classic forms of our furniture. 

Bat the greatest stride has been in the goldsmith’s art. Since the execution 

of the shield of Achilles an impetus has been given to metallic sculpture which 
is not likely to stop. If the sport of horse racing were useless in all other 
respects, it would find sufficient excuse in the fact that tho annual distribution of 
prizes executed in the precious metals has had immense influence in improving 
the taste of the public fur the elegant as well as usefularts. It is only a few 
years since there was no article in silver or gold to be seea but what might have 
been turned in a lathe—our earthenware was in the same condition ; but now the 
hands of the sculptor and painter are in as much requisition for the more expen- 
sive articles as those of the smith and potter. Our vases, our Jamps, our eperg- 
nes, &c. &c., are now often covered with masks of sculpture not unworthy the 
most palmy days of art, and we have still greater hopes for the future. Modern 
science has enabled us to multiply works of art by mere mechanical skill in many 
various ways, and we trust we shall see the interior of our dwellings generally 
enriched by specimens of art, adorning their walls, their furniture, and other use- 
ful articles. We do not mean the habitations of the wealthy merely, but the 
houses of the middle classes. 

We presume to give a few bints which we think might be advantageously fol- 
lowed up in the improvements in our manner of adorning dwellings not ranking 
as first-rate. We all know that the plaster figures sold in the street are very 
cheap, and the sellers, froia the trifling amount of their sales, must realize a very 
large per centage. What is there to prevent friezes composed of figures repre- 
senting some historical event, allegorical device, or poetical conception, from be- 
ang cast in plaster, and applied as cornices to the interior of our chambers, as 
well as the endless repetitions of leaves or flowers? Such casts, we think, might 
have some composi'ion applied to their surface, so as to give the appearance of 
polished marble or stone,and the expense would be very trifling. The paper 
stainer might infinitely extend bis art. If an artist of skill were employed to 
design a composition on a scale of considerable size, say five or six feet by three 
or four, a very small addition to the price of handsome room paper would be suf- 
ficient to remunerate the stainer for his extra expenditure in blocks ; besides, 
such compositions would remain in fashion for a much longer period than at pre- 
sent. By some little attention on the part of house decorators to this subject, 
we are certain that our drawing rooms, without being expensively magnificent, 


might be made to exhibit a degree of elegance which at present they are far from 
possessing. 





THE BROKEN HEART. 


FROM THE PICTURE GALLERY 

I have no great faith, generally speaking, in what is called “a broken heart.” 
In this instance I am almost as confirmed a sceptic as Sam Slick, that shrewdest 
of Yankee clock-makers. ‘ What sir,” methinks | hear some green sentiment- 
alist exclaim, ‘“‘do you then attach no credit to the histories of Sappho and 
Phaon, Hero and Leander, and a hundred others that I could mention, who died 
beyond all possibility of cavil, of broken hearts?’ Unquestionably net; I be- 
hieve indeed that such people lived, and that in process of time they were gathef- 
ed to theirkindred earth, but I deny that they died, either directly or indirectly, 
of the pathetic malady attributed to them. 

Is this then all tuat is to be said of a broken heart? Is there really no such 
thing in nature? Not so; my sceptiscism does not carry me this length, for 
there are exceptions to every rule ; but I do seriously contend that in nine out 

of ten cases the thing is pure fudge. But the tenth case isa serious—nay, an 
awful—inatter, as the painting now hanging above my head in the Picture Galle- 
ry, where | write this, assures me in the most unequivocalterms. Yes, this 
was no mere creation of the artist’s fancy. It was truth—stern truth—that lent 
its terrible einphasis to his pencil. The picture in question was a full-length 
portrait of a young lady who was represented crossing a common, apparently to- 
wards a turnpike-gate, which stood a little to the right of her. A more touch- 
ing look of grief—of that deep, still, fixed grief, which eats it resistless way to 
the heart, and speaks of hope for ever gone, I never saw than was depicted in 
every lineament of the fair stranger's face. She was young, but the spirit of 
youth wasextinct The features were perfect in symmetry, but undying sorrow 
marred their beauty. Here was really a broken heart—one of those rare but im- 
pressive cases which might touch the most callous, and convince the most scep 
tical natures. And who was the painter of this striking portrait, which I felt 
persuaded was drawn from the life’ At first I imagined it was Salier, whose 
noble picture of George III. andthe Dying Gipsey, exhibited in the National 
Gallery last year, was so pure and profound in its pathos; but when I came 
to look more closely at the portrait, I perceived that it was of too old a date, 
having been executed probably a dozen years, though some of the colouring, 
yt pr the flesh tints, was aa fresh as ifit had been laid on but the other 
ay. 

Having p'enty of leisure tine on my hands—more indeed than was desir- 
able—I determined to illustrate this affecting picture while yet my mind was 
full of the subject; and accordingly, from the hints with which it furnished me, 
I composed the following tale, the groundwork of which is founded onan inci- 
dent that took place in a small provincial town somewhere about the commence: 
mont of the present century, and has been alluded to by Dr. Uwins in his trea- 
tise on ‘* Disorders of the Brain.” 


“HE WILL COME TO-MORROW.” 
CHAPTER I. 

The Common of Carricksawthy, which forms a portion of that district known 
by the name of the Vale of Towy, is oae of the most picturesque spots in South 
Wales. Theclear, gurgling stream of the Sawthy, spanned by a wooden bridge 
of the simplest construction, flows through its centre; cottages of a comely 
and cheerful aspect, with their small strips of garden-ground full of flowers, are 
scattered about its borders ; flocks of sheep are constantly pasturing on its thick 
elastic carpet of green sward; and a ridge of breezy downs, redolent of thyme 
and other wild stirubs,—and beyond which rise the frowning peaks of the Black 
Mountains, imparting spirit and dignity to the landscape that otherwise might 
ever tou tame—enclose it on all sides but one, where runs the high-road past 
Liangsdock, a homely village, consisting of one straggling street, which stands 
at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from thecommon. Ona serene 
spring or summer day, nothing can be more enlivening than this scene. The 
sun brings vividly out the emerald green of the turf, always so refreshing an ob- 
ject to the eye ; imparts added neatness and beauty to the cottages; and light- 
ene vp with smiles the stern, rugged features of Llynn-y-van and his giant neigh- 
bours. Life too seems every where in briskest activity about you. You hear 
the Sawthy chattering and laughing along its pebbly channel ; the trout or the 
the sewen leaping up from its deep, quiet pools, between the gravelly shallows ; 
the bee booming heavily past you, as it starta from the bosom of the wild flow- 
ere that enflame the common ; and the thrush, the chaffinch, and the linnet, 
chirping merrily among the shady copses that creep ha'f-way up the downs. 

Tt was on the noon of a day like that I have just alluded to, thattwo young 
people, a male and female, walked slowly across this delightful common towards 
the bigh-rvad, which the Carmarthen stage-coach passed on its way to Glouces- 
ter, and thence to the metropolis. They were engaged in earnest conversation 
and a serious—not to say, a sad—expression was visible on the countenance of 
the lady, who, when she reached that part of Carricksawthy which leads direct 
into the road, paused an instant, and pressing her companion’s arm, addressed 
him as follows:—‘ And will you then promise to be back in a fortnight, 
Charles !” 

“Can you doubt it, Fanny *”’ 

** No, no, I do not doubt it; but I know not how it is—a gloom comes over 
me when I think of the time that must elapse before we shall meet again. 
You, in the midst of the bustle and gaiety of London, will not feel the hours pass 
80 wearily, as we shall here in this quiet aeighbourhood.” 

** The gaieties of London’ say rather, the solitudes, Fanny. What friends 
have I there! At whose house shall[ be made welcome’? Where isthe so- 
ciety that shall recompense me for that which I leave behind me? Believe 
me, dear girl, a great city, however full of bustle and animatign it may be, 
holds ont few attractions toone who like me must pace its streets alone, sit 
in hie inn alone, and from morning till night hold communion only with his own 
thoughts.” 

‘Pray Heaven this business may not detain you longer than thetime you 
mention." 

Their conversation was here broken in upon by the coachman’s pithy request 
that the gentleman would “ look sharp ;"' whereupon Charles, tearing himself 
from Fanuy’s side, said, good bye, God bless you, love ; be sure you meet 
me here this day fortnight, and depend on hearing from me the instant I reach 
London ;" and with these words he sprung into the coach, which inan instant 
bore him from her sight. 

Fanny Davis, at this period, had just completed her cighteenth year. She 
wae the only child of an English officer of dragoons, who, after a long term of 
military service had retired on half-pay into the cheap seclusion of South Wales, 
accompanied by his newly wedded wife, who died while Fanny was an infant— 
a loes which her husband took grievously to heart, and which, preying on a con- 
atitation already enfeebled by severe wounds, brought him to the grave within 
two yoars from the time when he had become a widower. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the poor orphan thus doubly bereaved, she found an affectionate and 
exemsiary guardian in her father’s maiden sister, who, on hearing of her brother's 
Tose and consequent melancholy, came to take u, her abode permanently with 
him. With this lady, who was every way qualified to superintend the education 
of her niece, Fanny's days glided away peacefully and happily, in the retirement 





of aneat but humble cottage which her father had purchased shortly before his 
death, in the immediate neighbourhood of Carricksawthy common. 

At no great distance from them dwelt the clergyman of the parish, a simple 
kindly-natured man of recluse and studious habits. In this gentleman's society, 
the Davises spent a great portion of their time. His son in particular, a fine 
spirited youth, about three years older than Fanny, was her constant compa- 
nion. ‘Together they might be seen racing like wild colts about the common, 
laughing and shouting in all the irrepressible glee of childhood ; or climbing 
with fearless foot the steep acclivities of the Black Mountains ; or gathering the 
harebells, and wild strawberry plants that grew thickly among the hedges of Le- 
ven-gornuth ; and in the evening, Mr. Griffyths, who usually finished his day 
at the cottage, would play the part of schoolmaster, and seating the young cou- 
ple, one on each side of him, give them lessons suited to their age ; read them 
passages from works calculated to excite their delight and wonder ; and instill 
into them those great principles of religion and morality, without which there 
can be no sure guarantee for success or happiness in life. 

So passed the time until Charles Griffyths had attained his thirteenth, and 
Fanny her tenth year, when an uncle of the former, who was a merchant in 
Bristol, and had neither wife nor children of his own, wrote to his brother to 
request that his son might be sent to him, when he would place him at school, 
and probably provide for his future fortunes. At first the simple-minded clergy- 
man decided on refusing this liberal offer, not liking the idea of separation from 
a child who formed his chief source of happiness ; but when he came to weigh 
the matter carefully in his mind, he resolved to sacrifice his own personal feel- 
ings to his boy’s interests and consented to his departure. 

It was a melancholy day for the Davises, when Charles called at the cottage 
to bid adieu to his playmate Fanny. She hung round his neck, and intreated 
with tears that he would take her with him; and even her aunt shared some por- 
tion of her distress, so completely had the yonth’s frank, cheerful, and intelli- 
gent nature won upon her feelings. He himself was not less affected than his 
‘‘Jittle sister,” as he was in the habit of calling her; but when, on reaching 
Bristol, he was received with a hearty welcome by his relations, who took a lik- 
ing to him at once, he soon forgot his grief, and became reconciled to his change 
of life. As it was arranged that he should spend his school vacations alternate- 
ly with his uncle and his father, he saw Fanny once a-year, and during his ab- 
sence, kept up a regular monthly correspondence with her. Thus four years 
rolled away, when it became expedient to consid vhat should be done for him. 
His uncle, struck with the lad’s quickness and sagacity, so unusual with those 
whose boyhood has been passed in comparative solitude, thought of commerce 
but befure he could come to any decisive arrangements, the increasing infirmi- 
ties of his father, to whom he was devotedly attached, induced Charles to return 
home, where he finally took up his residence, paying, however, occasional visits 
to Bristol, till the deathof his uncle, who died when the young man had just 
entered on his twenty-first year, leaving him a small amount of funded property, 
together with one or two cottages which he possessed in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

From this period the union of Charles and Fanny was the talk of all the gos- 
sips in the parish, who agreed in declaring that they were formed for each other, 
and that a handsomer, kinder, or better behaved young couple never graced the 
vale of Towy. Mrs. Davis—for the good lady had years since dropped the 
comfortless ‘- Miss ""—was precisely of the same way of thinking. She was 
anxious to see her darling niece comfortably settled before she herself quitted 
life ; and as Fanry would inherit what little property he had to leave, and dreams 
of wordly aggrandizement never troubled the minds of the contented family 
circle, she felt persuaded that the prospects of the young folk were quite as sun- 
ny as they ought to be. Accordingly, after many long and solemn consulta- 
tions with Mr. Griffyths, the marriage was resolved on ; but previous to its tak- 
ing place, Charles, who had hitherto received the rents of his cottages very irre- 
gularly, and for the last two years, none at all—his tenants being of a sad, mi- 
gratory disposition, and much addicted to mooulight flittings, as his London 
agent took care to inform him punctually twice a-year—Charles resolved to 
look into matters himself. He accordingly decided on a visit to the metropolis, 
and it was arranged that the marriage shovld be solemnized immediately after 
his return, which he determined should be in a fortnight. 








CHAPTER II. 

As Fanny returned home, it was with the slow step of one whose mind is op- 
pressed by doubts and fears. A presentiment of she knew not what hung like a 
heavy weight upon her heart. In vain she tried to persuade herself of the folly 
of her apprehensions, and cheer her spirits by the reflecticn that Charles would 
be back in a few days. There are times, as all must have felt, when vague pre- 
sentiments of impending ill fall like a blight upon the mind, and despite the ef- 
farsa of reason, deprive it for the seasons of ali energy. So much had he 
been with her of !ate, so congenial were their tastes and pursui's, and so absolute 
was her depeudence on him, that when on reaching the cottage she found Charles 
no longer there, a light seemed vanished trom her path, and her once happy home, 
forlorn and darkened, to wear the aspect of a house of mourning. Hers waa in 
fact just the sort of nature to entertain a pure, fervent, and engrossing passion 
like this. She was a creature of quick and ardent impulse ; simple and affec- 
tionate ; of a high-toned order of imagination—too often, also! humanity’s werst 
foe ; with allthe freshness of youth in her heart, as its bloom was on her cheek ; 
aud with a certain innate refinement of look and manner which far more than 
compensated for the abseuce of that artificial polish induced by an acquaintance 
with what is called “good society.” For such a being to love—and love with 
her whole soul asthough it were the element from which her life derived its 
verdure, and without which the green stalk of her youth must decay—was as 
natural as for the birds to sing, and flowers to ‘fill the lap of May.’ The cas- 
ket that enshrined this fair treasure was every way worthy of it. Her figure 
was huoyant, sylph-like, and graceful in every movement; her countenance, with 
the soft blue eye and exquisitely formed mouth, full of expression: andshe had 
that sweet, low voice, “an excellent thing in woman.’’ which wins its way to 
the heart, like the music of one’s native home heard in a far off lend. Such was 
the innocent, trusting, and lovely creature who now, for the first time in her life, 
felt thought press like a burden on her imagination, which she would fain but 
could not shake off. 

The night after Charles’s departure her pillow was prest by an aching head ; 
but the morning soon dawned, and with it came the reassured spirit. In a day 
or two at farthest she should havea letter from the young traveller, and this 
would go far to fill up the void occasioned by his absence. Three days thus 
passed ; and early on the fourth, the Liangadock postman brought up the expect- 
ed epistle to the cottage. Oh, how Fanny devoured its contents! It was writ- 
ten in the most cheerful spirits. Charles had nearly accomplished the business 
which took him to town, and would to a certainty be back that day week, when 
she was to meet him, as agreed upon, at the turnpike gate. Holding the pre- 
cious document in her hand, Fanny flew first to her aunt, avd then to Mr. Grif- 
fyths, to communicate the welcome intelligence, and in the evening sat down and 
penned an answer, which she took herself to the post-office. 

As the happy creature’s mind had now recovered its usual elasticity, the hours 
flew rapidiy by, the week approached its termination, and now it wanted only one 
day to the period which Charles had fixed on for his arrival. On the evening of 
that day Fanny took a stroll with her aunt through the village, who could not re- 
frain from a smile when she saw the joyous and excited state of her mind 
« By this time to-morrow, aunt,’’ she said, ‘* Charles will have returned to us.” 

The next day Fanny was astir with the lark; and long ere the sun had dis- 
pellea the vapours which cling round the forehead of Llynn-y-van, she had ga- 
thered a basket full of the choicest fruits in the garden, and disposed her flower- 
pots on the lawn in front of the cottage, in the order that she knew Charles most 
liked. 

When all these little household preparations were finished, Fanny, simply and 
gracefully attired in white, Charles’s favourite dress, with a single rose in her 
hair, and a light straw bonnet, whose shape set off her beautiful face to the great- 
est advantage, took her way alone, for she would not even accept of her aunt as 
a companion, to the place of meeting. As she tripped across the common she 
could not help contrasting the present state of her feelings with what they were 
on the day when she parted from Charles. Then she was a prey to blank dejec- 
tion. Now she was all hope and cheerfulness. Every well-known object on 
which her eye now rested seemed arrayed in more than usual beauty—every 
sound that came to her ear seemed formed with a blither spirit. A brighter— 
fresher green adorned the elastic carpet on which she trode; the precipitous 
heights of the Black Mountains, furrowed with the storms of ages, wore a sun- 
nier aspect; the thrush from the depths of the neighbouring copses sang sweet- 
erin her ear; and a more invigorating influence breathed in the wiad that came 
wooingly towards her. The church clock from Llangadoc struck two as she 
crossed the little wooden bridge that spans the brawling Sawthy. In half-an- 
hour hence, she said to herself, I shall be passing this very spot with Charles ; 
aad the reflection lending an additional impetus to her movements, in a few min- 
utes she reached the turnpike, where sat the gatekeeper on a bench outside his 
door, with a tankard of cwrw beside him. 

“A fine afternoon, Miss Fanny.” 

« Yes, indeed, David —what time do you expect the coach by ?” 

«It will be here in a few seconds, miss,” replied the old man. ‘I suppose 
now you are expecting Master Charles,” and the speaker looked archly at her, 
for their betrothment was no secret to the neighborhood. 

‘+ Never fear, young lady,” said the gatekeeper, “ it will be here immediately ; 
Joe’s always remarkably punctual; I never knew him ten minutes behind in my 
life, and I've kept this turnpike eversince your father—ah, here it comes, you 
can tell it by the cloud of dust it rises; now then, Miss, now for Master Charles ; 
I'll warrant me he's on the look-out; then, in an under tone to himself, 


“« Well, well, it’s quite natural at their age, poor things ; I remember at their time 
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of life I was just as fond of courting as they are, though it seems strange 
to ine now ;” and so saying the honest fellow finished his tankard, as if to make 
himself amends for his departed sensibilities. ‘ > 
How the young girl's heart beat as the sound of wheels drew near! Precious 
load that vehicle bore, for all she most cherished on earth was there. And now 
it turns the corner—an instant, and it is halting at the turnpike gate! But ne 
kind voice greeted Fanny's anxious ears—no familiar face wes lit up with smiles 
ather presence. The passengers are all strangersto her. One brief, searching 
glance sufficed to tell her this; and before she could summon up cousage enough 
to make inquiries, the coach was again on the move, leaving the wretched girl 
standing on the foot-path a prey to the bitterest disappointment. ~ 


Miss Fanny,” he said, ‘‘ don’t take matters so to heart; depend on it the 
gentleman will be bere within the next four-and-twenty hours. Most likely all 
the places were engaged when he applie! at the booking-office, for as you must 
have seen yourself, the coach was fuil inside as well as out ; my life on it, he will 
come to-morrow.” 

“Yes, yes, David, you are right, he will come to-morrow; but it will bea 
great disappointment to his father, for we all fully expectedhimto-day. Is there 
any other coach that will pass this road in the course of the evening ?” 

“ No, Miss; this is the only one ” 

‘Well, then, I must have patience till to-morrow, when I will call here again. 
Good afternoon, David.”’ and with a heavy sigh Fanny turned away from the tura- 
pike, and pursued her solitary road home. 

On reaching the garden gate, her aunt, who caught sight of her from the 
window, surprised to see her return alone, hastened down the lawn to meet 
her. 

** Why, how is this Fanny!” exclaimed Mrs. Davis, “ where is Charles?” 

“Ob, aunt, aunt,” replied Faony, bursting into tears, ‘‘ he is not come—he 
never will come—lI have seen him for the last time.” 

‘Nonsense, child; but come in, Mr. Griffyths is wai'ing to hear the news."” 

They entered the parlour, where the clergyman was sitting with spectacles on 
nose, conning over his Sunday's sermon; and greatly was Fanny comforted, 
when her first acute burst of anguish was over, by perceiving how soon the old 
folks were reconciled to Charles’s non-appearance. They took for granted that 
his affairs had detained him longer than he had calculated on, and felt assured 
that he would arrive onthe morrow, or the day after at farthest. They even ral- 
lied Fanny on, what she called, her ‘ presentiment ;” but finding that the light 
tone pained her, Mr. Griffytlis, who was well aware how vivid hex imagination 
was, and how apt she was at times to be carried away by its impulses, whether 
sad orcheerful, assumed a more earnest manner, and after pointing out.to her 
how completely the letter from Charles had proved the fallacy of those vague 
fears which had beset her on the evening of his departure, at length succeeded 
in persuading her that her apprehensions on the present occasion would turn out 
to be equally groundless. ‘* He will be here to-morrow, or the day after,” added 
the clergyman ; ** but if not, depend on it you will have a letter from him, ex- 
p'aining the cause of his prolonged absence,”—an opinion in which Mrs. Davie 
co.ncided 

On the following day, immediately after breakfast, the anxious girl set off for 
Iiangadock, concluding, as Mr. Griffyths had suggested, that there would be @ 
letter for her, if Charles meditated a longer stay. She met the postman on her 
road and ascertained that there was no communication either for the clergyman, 
her aunt, or herself, she turned back to the cottage, not disappointed, but fully 
convinced that Charles would be with her that day. Again therefore were the 
domestic arrangements of the preceding day repeated; and at the appointed 
hour, Fanny bent her steps to the turnpike, aecompanied by Mr. Griffyths, whom 
she kept at his utmost speed, at the same time expressing Ler surprise that he 
walked so ‘‘ very—very slow!” 

They had not reached the gate many minutes before the coach again drew up. 
Fanny looked anxiously into the passengers’ faces, but as before they were all 
strangers toher. ‘Unkind?’’ she murmured as she turned away with a sick- 
ness of heart that passes description, ‘‘ unkind, when he knows what agony thie 


Pitying her distress, the old gate-keeper approached her. ‘Come, an 
young 


suspense occasions me!”’ Mr. Griffyths himself now began to feel some unm . 


easiness respecting his son, but observing his companion’s profound dejection, 
he strovs to keep up a cheerful spirit, and repeated, as they returned home, hie 
conviction that Charles would be with them in a day ortwo. Mrs. Davis rea- 
soned in the same manner, but not once throughout the remainder of that long, 
gloomy evening were they able, with all their endeavours, to rouse Fanny’s spirite. 
A thousand conflicting emotions beset her, as she sat silently by the window, 
looking out on Carricksawthy. She recalled the many proofs of devoted affec- 


tion that Charles had shown her—his frank and generous nature—his anxiety to - 


anticipate even her slightest wishes—and above all his utter indifference to the 
tastes and pursuits of the gay world—and at once dismissed the idea that he had 
forgotten or forsaken her. But there arose another dreadful apprehension in her 
mind. He might be ill—stretched on the bed of sickness in some lone, comfort- 
less inn, with none but strangers to minister to his wants; or—God of Heaven! 
—he might be dead! and giving away to this last impression, the sensitive girl 
covered her face with her hands,and sobbed as if her heart was breaking. At 
night when she returned te her chamber, she knelt down and strove to compose 
her mind by prayer. Long and fervently she supplicated that the bitter cup might 
pass away; and when the next day came, and brought with it some languid re- 
vival of hope, she set off again to the post-office, and thence to the turnpike, 
but at both places she was doomed to meet with the same disappointment. 


CHAPTER V. 

Adieu from thenceforth to all hope in Fanny’s mind! That blessed balm has 
lost its power to act. The kind remonstrances of the now really alarmed old 
folks take not the slightest hold on her attention. Silent, but uncomplaining, 
and without the power even to shed a tear, she sat for hours together with her 
eyes scarcely ever lifted from the ground. 

Four days had now elapsed since Charles had been expected home, and the 
fifth was drawing to 2 clese. On the night of that day Mrs. Davis, who had net 
long retired to rest, was suddenly roused from sleep by a piercing shriek pro- 
ceeding from her niece’s chamber. She rushed into the room, accompanied by 
her servant, who had been Fanny s nurse in childhood, and by the dim rush-light 
which was burning on the table, beheld her sitting up in bed in a state littles hort 
of distraction. 

“Oh God!” she cried, wringing her hands in agony, “ he is dead, aunt—he is 
dead—dead—his spirit stood beside me just now, and in a hollow voice—oh, so 
altered from what it used to be !—he bade me a long farewell.” 

“ My dear love, be composed, { intreat you,” said Mrs. Davis, seating herself 
on the bed beside her niece, and wiping the damps from her forehead, ‘‘ do not 
give way to these dismal! fancies. It was a mere dream ; nothing more.” 

‘Not so, aunt; itis a solemn revelation from another world. I prayed to be 
permitted to see him but once more, even though he were no longer on earth; 
and my prayer has been answered! It was his form I saw—his voice I heard— 
do you think I could fail toknow him again? He is dead, I tell you, dead! and 
I was not by to soothe his last moment's! Charles—dearest Charles—why did 
you ever leave ust Hark!” ehe continued, turning abruptly to her aunt with 
look of strange meaning, “do you not hear a distant bell?’ They are tolling for 
a funeral ; are they not*” ; 

Her servant here whispered something in Mrs. Davis’s ear, which, attracting 
her niece’s notice, she said, with abitter smile, ‘* You think I am ill, aunt—mad 
perhaps; but no, no, I am well—quite well—would to God that I were—hark, 
there is that dreadful bell again!” and with a sudden, impetuous movement she 
raised her hands to her head, a8 if to shut out the sound. In this bewildered 
state she continued for upwards of an hour, when she sank exhausted into a 
heavy bat unrefreshing sleep, while ber aunt kept watch beside her till day- 
break. 

When she appeared at breakfast next morning, her look—her voice—her man- 
ner—impressed Mr. Griffyths, who now spent almost all his days at the cottage, 
with the saddest forebodings. She scarcely answered any questions that was 
put to her; but when she did, it was with an abroptness and irritability that 
showed how much the effort costher. A settled, icy despair seemed to have 
frozen up all her faculties. Even her manner to her aunt was altered. She ap- 
peared suspicious of her every look and movement ; and when she happened to 
overhear her consulting in an undertone with the cic:gyman about the propriety 
of calling in medical aid from Llandovey, she turned on hera glance that made 
her shudder. Suddenly however her whole demeanour changed. She started 
up from the chair where she had been sitting, near the window, and before her 
aunt could recover from her astonishment, she was half-way across the lawn on 
her return, with a letter addressed to Mr. Griffyths. How dreadful was the ex- 
pression of her countenance when she re-entered the parlour! She had snatched 
the letter from the postman; the writing was unknown to her ; but she saw that 
the seal was black ! ; ‘ 

Giving the communication into the clergyman’s hands, she exclaimed, with a 
ghastly smile, ‘‘ Well, aunt, IT am right; it was no dream; Charles, once my 
Charles, is dead !"” 

It was evenso. The letter was from the agent, and stated io dry, formal, 
business-like terms, that shortly after his arrivalin London, he had caught a vio- 
lent cold; that he had made light of the matter, neglecting even the most ordi- 
nary precautions ; the consequence of which was that a fever of the worst kind 
had supervened, and affecting the brain, had carried him off ina few days; and 
that the writer had only been made acquainted with the melancholy circumsten- 
ces, by accidently calling at the inn where the young gentleman lodged, when the 
landlord requested him to lowe not a moment in commaaicating with the de- 
ceased’s relatives. ; . 

On the receipt of this intelligence Mr. Griffyths, on whom it fell with quite a 


| stenning effect, started off forthe metropolis by (he same coach, and from the 
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same place, as his ill-fated son ; who was buried in one of the gloomiest of the 
eity churchyards, far from his native home, and from her whose heart was hour- 
ly bredking for his loss. 
CHAPRER IV. 

When the clergyman returned home from his mournful journey to London, 
another dreadful shock awaited him. The child of his sffections—the pride of 
his age—lay in a state of utter delirium. Her quick and ardent feelings alter- 
nately acting, and reacted on, by an imagination equally fervid, had wholly over- 
powered her reason— made her, in short, araging maniac. Could she have en- 
dured to share her griefs with another, she would doubtless have escaped this 
last numbing blow ; but with that moody waywardness, which is by no means un- 
commen with people of imaginative temperament, she shrunk from sympathy, 
even when offered by those most dear to her; and kept the thoughts and feel- 
ings that were wearing her away, fast locked within the sanctuary of her own 
bosom. For six days, during which her disorder raged with uncommon violence, 
she rarely slept, took little or no sustenance, and was incessantly starting up 
from the pillow, raving in the most impassioned terms about Charles. Some- 
times she would imagine herself walking home with him from the turnpike, and 
ut question after question to him about the way in which he spent his time in 

on; then borsting into a wild shriek, bid them close all the doors and win- 
dows, for a strange bell was tolling in her ear. Anon, she would cry out that a 
phantom was s‘anding by her side ; that it fixed its dead, stony eyes continually 
upon her; breathing a fire into her brain, and shrivelled up her skin by its touch. 
At other times fierce-suspicions would beset her, She was deceived—basely and 
treacheruusly deceived. Charles had arrived; she knew he had ; but they pur- 
posely kept him from her sight; and whenever this idea crossed her fancy, her 
ted, dilated eye, would glow like hot steel; her whole frame quiver with 
passion ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that those in attendance upon 
her could prevent her leaping from the bed, and forcing her way out of the 
use. 
On the seventh day of ber malady, as her aunt and Mr. Griffyths were reading 
the prayers for the sick in her chamber, the physician came in to pay his usua! 
visit, and having examined his patient, who lay perfectly motionless, with her 
eyes hulf-closed, and one hand pressed upon her heart, said, ‘‘ The disorder is 
approaching a crisis, and four-and-twenty hours from this time will decide for life 
or death.” 
“Surely she will recover!’ exclaimed Mrs. Davis, while the tears streaming 
down her wan cheeks showed that she was prepared for the worst. 

The physician shook his head; at length, after a pause, ‘I will not deceive 
you,” he observed ; ‘It is far from unlikely that your neice, considering that 
youth and a good constitution are in her favour, will recover from this attack ; but 
the shock she has received has struck so home to her imagination, that though 
th e body may rally, I have little hope of the mind.” 

“God's will be done,” faltered Mr. Griffyths ; ‘‘ but it is a hard trial, to see 
those go before me who should have followed the old man to his grave—and so 
young, so happy, so affectionate as they were !—it seems but yesterday that they 
were hoth children together; and now one is dead, and the other must know me 
no more—indeed, indeed, it is a sore trial, and more almost than I can bear ;” 
and so saying, the poor, childless father, unable to wrestle with his griefs, rose 
hastily, and quitted the room. 

Just as the physician had predicted, the more violent symptoms of Fanny's 
disorder gradually abated, and towards night she sank into a long, quiet, and, to 


ture. Every day at noon, though previously to that hour she remained in a state of 
perfect apathy, not seeming to recognize any one by look, speech or gesture, she 
would start into something like activity; a dim, transient twilight gleam of re- 
collection would come over her ; and she would hasten up stairs to her chamber ; 
dress herself with marked care in white comely attire ; make the best of her 
way to the turnpike, accompanied by her nurse, who followed unobserved ata 
distance ; wait at the gate till the coach came up: inquire if Charles was among 
jie number of the passengers ; and then depart with a vacant smile on her 
countenance, muttering as she turned away, * he will come to-morrow!” On 
her return, she would relapse into her usual state of lethargy, moving mechani- 
cally about the lawn, with leaden pace, bowed head, and arms hanging idly by 


— So 


gone before her ; and never, even when fevered with pain, suffered a complaint to 
escape her lips; for a light from heaven had shone in upon her spirit, strengthen: 
ing and purifying, and exalting it while the material frame was hourly verging to 
decay. But was the past forgotten? Not so. The low, faint sigh; the tear 
stealing its way down the wasted cheek ; the touching scriptural passage, “ I 
shall go to him, but he wiil not return to me,” whispered in the intervals of suffer- 
ing, and in the long, silent watches of the night; all this told that thoughts of 
earth still mingled with those of heaven in Fanny's mind. On the evening of 
her death, feeling herself a little stronger than usual, she had requested to be 
raised up in bed; and sat, propped with pillows, near the open window, looking 
out upon the landscape beneath her. She saw the common, the bridge, the distant 
road—scenes how dear to memory '—and gazed on them with all the yearning 
fondness of one who feels that they are beheld for the last time. While thus she 
sat, with her hands folded on her breast, and hor lips feebly moving in prayer, a 
sharp sudden spasm struck to her heart, and a film came acruss her sight. ‘* Nurse,” 
she said, ‘‘ where are you'—It is getting dark—the sun has long set—dearest 
Charles!” and uttering that loved name, she died.—The child of many sorrows 
was at rest. 


TT 
BOSTON BRITISH CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 


The British Society celebrated their anniversary, by a dinner, at the Pavilion, 
on Tuesday last, William S. Skinner, presiding. ‘The dinner was served in the 
most elegant style, under the supervision of Mr. Russell. Mr. Colman’s accom- 
plished assistant. After the cloth was removed, the Reports of the Secretary 
and the Treasurer were read, by Thomas Moore, and, it appeared, notwithstand- 
ing the nesessarily heavy drafts upon the funds of the Society, that three hundred 
dollars had been added to the balance on hand at the last anniversary. Business 
having been disposed of, song and sentiment became the order of the evening, 
and nothing could exceed the harmony, hilarity, and good feeling displayed by 
every member. 

Thomas Gill, being introduced to the meeting as Toast-master, announced the 
following regular toasts . 

1. Victoria: Queen of Albion—Queen of Isles—Queen of each true Briton’s 
heart. Song “* The Queen, God bless her.” 

2. England: A classic, a holy lady—rich in the memories of the great, the 
gifted, and the good. 

3. The President of the United States. 

4. Civil and Religious Liberty ; They never can be too dearly bought, even 
when the price is our blood. 

5. The British Constitution : The corner stone of the world’s Freedom. 

6. The City of Boston, and her Municipal Authorities, which secures to every 
man the sanctity of his own * castle.” 

Song: ‘ The Iron bound shores of New England.” 

7. The United Empire ; Rose leaves, thistle-down, and clover, to her friends 
—to her enemies, briars, thorns, and sprigs of shilellah. 

8. American Authors, and Artists in England: Eminent proof that British 
taste can appreciate American talent, and regal patronage do justice to Republican 
Genius. 

9. England, Oldand New: May that spirit of safe and virtuous Liberty, which 
characterizes the institutions of both, be purified and spread by their mutual in- 
— and example, till i invigorates ihe political system of the whole Human 

ace. 


chances of coilision, by bringing Great Britain and America nearer together. 

After the regular toasts were concluded, the President offered the following 
sentiment, in honor of two of the invited guests : 

The Reverend Clergy: As faithfully represented at our present anniversary— | 
their daily practice is a happy comment on the holy precepts which it is their of- 
fice to promulgate} 

The Rev. E. M. P. Wells responded to this toast, in a few brief but very im- 
pressive remarks, and concluded by giving. 

‘The Declaration of Independence: a leaf torn from Magna Charta.” 

The Rev. Dr. Sharp also delivered a short addess, encouraging the Society to 
constancy in the discharge of its charitable offices. 





her side, or standing at the door, and indulging in a low feeble laugh whenever 
she saw Mr. Griffyths approach the cottage. The physician urged the expedi- 
ency of her removal to a private asylum at Carmarthen, where he said she would 
Teceive every attention that her case demanded ; but Mrs. Davis shrunk from 
the idea of consigning her to the mercy of strangers, especially when she was 
informed that recovery was by no means probable. 

So passed a year, at the end of which Charles’s father, weighed down by griefz 
and infirmities, followed his son to the grave. No one was now left but Mrs. 
Davis, whose whole time was devoted, with unrelaxing attention, to her niece. 
It was a melancholy haunt that cottage now, where all had once been so cheer- 
ful—atill more melancholy the spectacle of that vacant countenance once so ex- 
pressive—-once so radiant with youth and health, and beauty. But comfort yet 
remained for the old lady ; she felt that she was fulfilling a sacred duty ; and 
this enabled her to struggle with ber lot, and even to bear it with resignation. In 
pursuance of the physician's advice, she made repeated efforts to recall Fanny to 
reason, by appealing to her old tastes and feelings ; the songs that Charles most 
loved to hear were played to her, in the hope that they might bring back some 




















The President then gave,—Our much respected guests—Mr. Alexander Mel- 
dram, President of the St. Andrews’ Society, and Mr. Daniel Callaghan, Presi- 
dent of the Irish Charitable Society : We welcome them as brothers representing 
brothers. 

Mr. Meldrum, in reply, gave,— The President and Members of the British 
Society: May their philanthropy and good order continue down to posterity. 
After some appropriate remarks upon the necessity and utility of national cha- 
ritable socie:ies, Mr. Callaghan gave, 

The British Charitable Society: A pillar of Light to the wandering emigrant 
—may its means of alleviating distress be ever found equal to the generous feel- 
ings of its members. 

The President next called, in order, upon the officers of the table for senti- 
ments, and Mr. T. Moore, as Secretary, pro tem, gave, 

The Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock : As at our table now, may the sons 
of the loved countries which they represent ever be united in works of charity 
and brotherly kindness. 

By James Kelt, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements : 








hange that awaited it. Seldom she spoke, or made allusions tv those who had 














Lut Lregret to say that the loss was severe 
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Lieutenant Johnson, of the 83d 
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Regiment, a most gallant officer, was killed, and Lieutenant Parker, of the Royal 
Marines, a young officer of great promise, was shot through the arm.—Lieute- 
nant Dulmage, of the Ist Regiment Grenville was killed, with the advance of the 
left column, and Lieutenaut Parlow, of the 2d Duudas, and Ensign Macdonell, 
of the Loyal Glengarry Highlanders were wounded, as also in advance. The 
killed and wounded, of allranks, are computed at forty-five—few of the former 
are, however, in the number, and many of the latter are not indanger The loss 
of the enemy, especially in officers of note, was great. Generals Brown and 
Phillips were killed, and thirty two prisoners were taken. 

It is most gratifying to me to have it in my power to report the zeal with which 
the Militia oi the District rallied on the first sound of invasion round the stan- 
dard of their country, as well as their perseverance in the various duties required 
from them. 

I feel much indebted to Captain Sandom, R. N. for his zealous and efficient 
co-operation. On Monday, Lieut. Fowle,in charge of the armed steamboat 
Experiment, particularly distinguished himself, by his exertions to destroy, in 
front of this town, a large steam-vessel, and two schooners, in possession of 
the patriots. I have the honor to be, &c. 

Ptomer Youna, Colonel Particular Service. 

P. S.—I do not imagine the buildings will be tenable long, after the guns are 
placed in position. 

Captain Goldie, A. D. C. &c. &c. 


COL. DUNDAS’ DESPATCH. 
Prescott, November 16, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information of bis Excellency 
the Commander of the Forces, that I came down here yesterday from Kingston, 
with four companies of the 83rd Regiment, two 18 pounders and a howitzer, and 
made up from the town to a position about 400 yards from the windmills and ad- 
joining houses occupied by the brigands. 

They did not move or come out of the houses to oppose my advance. The 
18 pounders opened with good effect upon the stone building near the mill. Capt. 
Sandom with two gun-boats, in which he carried two 18 pounders, took up a posi- 
tion below the windmill, which he commanded, but not with much effect. Af- 
ter cannonading these buildings for an hour or rather more, and observing the 
brigands to be quitting them and endeavouring to escape, | ordered the troops to 
advance; very little resistance was offered by the party occupying the windmill, 
but a smart fire was opposed to us from the adjoining stone building. It being 
dark before the troops got round these buildings, and the brigands in the wind- 
mill having displayed a white flag, they were summoned to surrender themselves 
unconditionally, which they did. Eighty-six prisoners were immediately secured, 
and sixteen others, who were wounded, we removed from the mill as soon as 
conveyance could be found—a large supply of arms, 26 kegs of powder and 3 
pieces of ordnance fell into our hands. Some of the brigands effected their es- 
cape from the buildings when darkness came on, and hid themselves in the brush- 
wood on the bank under the mill. 1 directed the Militia to scour this bank, and 
several prisoners were thus secured, among others a Pole calling himself Gen. 
Van Sault, who, it is understood, was the principal leader. All the buildings ad- 
joining the mill we destroyed, but the latter I directed to be occupied by a com- 
pany of Militia, and proposed that it should continue to be so, or entirely de- 
molished. 

I am happy to say the service was performed with the loss of one man only 
of the 83d Regt. 


three only joined them. In some instances, the people whose houses individu- 
als visited to instigate revolt, seized upon them and consigned them to prison ; 
and the militia fought like devils. Excepting a Pole, by the name of Von Shulz, 
their generals, colonels, &c. to a man abandoned them before crossing, and now 
shrink from the taunts of an indignant people.” 

The notorious Bill Johnson, together with his son, have been taken prisoners 
They were arrested, not without much resistance, a few miles above Ogdens- 
bdrgh, by C. T. Burwelland A. B. James. The boat and oars were likewise 
seized. The prisoners were delivered up to a deputy U. S. Marshal, and were 
conveyed to prison in Jefferson County. 

We have the Montreal papers of Monday, and the Quebec of Friday. The for- 
| mercontain two ordinances passed by the Special Council ; one declaring and defin- 

ing the period when the rebellion shall be taken to have ceased, to wit, when 
| the administrator of the government shall issue his proclamation to that effect ; 
the other authorizing the appointment of justices of the peace, and stipendiary 

magistrates, until the Ist of May, 1840. 
| The Montreal papers also contain three proclamations by Sir John Colborne ; 
| one extending martial law to the district of St. Francis—another extending the 
| provisions of the ordinance for the suppression of the rebellion to that district 
—and the third appointing Friday, the 7th of December, to be observed as a 
day of public fasting and humiliation. An order in Council is also published, 
authorizing the Banque du Peuple to avail itself of the provisions of the or- 
dinance for the suspension of specie payments. 

The court martial for the trial of the prisoners was organized on Monday, and 
would proceed to business, it was supposed, on Tuesday. It consists of seven 
field officers and seven captains, allof the line, with Maj. General Clitherow 
for president, and Captain Moller, of the Royal Regiment, for judge advocate. 














rebellion broke out. 





all appearance, a refreshing slumber. Her aunt, who kept a constant vigil by 10. The Love of Country: Founded in nature, justified by reason—warming I have the honour to remain, Sir, your most —— f 
her side, entertained a confident hope that when she woke it would be to con- | &Very heart and strengtheniug eve.y hand to relieve the friendless wanderer. Li Col. 83d R C pone ¢ 
sciousness ; but it was not so; she woke indeed, and no longer a raging maniac, 11. Britons, by cherishing their attachment to the country of their birth, feel a : D.C. M sieut. Col. 83d Regt. Commandant. : 
but what perhaps was still worse, as being more hopeless, a silent sullen imbe- | 2 lively interest in the institutions of their adopted country. — Capt. Goldie, A.D.C., Montreal. é 
cile! There was one singularity attending this new phase of her malady, which 12. The British Steam Navigation Company, and the triumph of Steam a-| A letter in the Albany Argus says, : i 
showed how deeply her love for Charles was ingrained, asit were, into her very na- | TSS the Atlantic: They have effected a physical paradox, and diminished the ‘Of the ‘ entire population ready to revolt,’ as they were taught to believe, 5 


wane 


fragment, however imperfect, of recollection ; his favourie books were thrown in| Sit Walter Scott: 4? name dear to all Britons—he was wanting in no grace, or Mis. Selicher Generel Gtuatt ts Sis tage) eaves, 5 
her way ; his name continually repeated in her hearing ; but all was unavailing ; | Vitue that makes a man great and good. , peat taal BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. 8. OF AMERICA | 
the dark fixed cloud stiil brooded over her mind. Thomas Gill, Toastmaster, when called upon by the President, said: Sir, in A PROCLAMATION. 
Four long, monotonous years had now rolled away, and daily during this period, Whe segetar tennis, bea mother's pe gm bas been jastly remembered, and | | _ Whereas, there is too much reason to believe that citizens of the United 
whether the season was co!d or sultry, wet or dry, the poor girl was seen at the would gts he ree fit 4 daughter = I will therefore , radi pry States, in disregard of the solemn warnings heretofore given to them by the j 
wonted hour to repeat her visit to the turnpike gate ; make the same inquiry ; J he Constitution of the United States: The Morning Star of Regenerated proclamations issued by the Executive of the General Government, and by some 2 
receive the same reply ; and then return home, exclaiming, “ He will come a een ton hoe tay deng op-dh~ Bama may no domestic dissension | oF ihe pepe od the — ms combined . o—— the ee weg > 4 
10 ™ 0 3 7 > b i ne a. i “i : | minions of aneighboring and friend!y nation ; And whereas, information has J 
tendereat Sons ahaa ple Heanaryen ae pyrh: ded dey “4 Song: “ The Star-Spangle Banner.” ss been given to mn lasived from official and other sources, that many citizens in d 
and many a bright eye grew dim, as the White Lady—such was the name by The Vice Presidents, Messrs. Leighton and Wilson, and Mr. Lee, the Trea- different parts of the United States are associated, or associating for the same © 
which she was known to every traveller on the road—was seen hastening across Ther puss compte aa ig yr re Bases m pag gg Mig bend eg gtr purpose ; , ; ¢ 
Carricksawthy. At the cor : F aft i “mai " ee en ee oo Lone vemerey e Sil : . Avd whereas, disturbances have actually broken out anew in different parts 4 
lative died ; rae now there revert paged goth cng aia aera following . : . , | of the two Canadas: And whereas, a hostile invasion has been made by citi- . 
had, in her last moments, consigned her. Yet Fanny ‘appeared wholly uncon- . de Least 7+ nen in Boston: There the emigrant, when wronged, is zens of the United States, in conjunction with Canadians and others, who, af- 8 
ious of vis" : nent , eae. righted by Pnglish Manners. . : ter forcibly seizing upon the property of their peaceful neighdors for the purpose 
(ek ene nlp they ep tp wioneate bo R. E. Manners, British Vice-Consul, responded to the sentiment, that what- , of olieatine mak cena aaa. ais now in arms against the authorities of : 
emotion. ever he had done, was done merely in the discharge of his duty, but he would as- | Canada, in perfect disregard of their own obligations as American citizens, ! 
But this state of mind was at length to have an end. Itisa still autumn ore pragmey eng -” a otis) a with the warmest feelings of sympathy | and of the obligations of the government of their country toforeign nations : 
i th ye a 5 ; des 7 . Rag. | ward the emigrant trom bis country. ; ' ‘ Now, therefore, I have thoughtit necessary and proper to issue this procla- al 
Cp gee gr ealimertn ii ne - a pal By a volunteer—Lord Durham: The manly supporter of genuine English | ja:ion, calling upon every citizen of the United States neither to give counten- 
pasturing on the common ; and there, upon that little grassy mound which fronts pape ee bie cm - hes aie the a " pga Visitera to Canada ance nor encouregement of any kind to those who have thus forfeited theix it 
i d draws w P ~he le * a! | —may oe country honour him, who 1S Gh BenCUT tO ner. : claim to the protection of theic country, upon those misguided or deluded per- $ 
i ompanion's shoulder. C y . . : , the world ever saw, wrung from an imbecile tyrant by the warlike barons OF | 1. fatal to those whom they profess a desire to relieve, impracticable of exe- j 
ally a — par idm pute P ais deen on pte mms tata old. é ~ : . | cution without foreign aid, which they cannot rationally expect to obtain, and 
Yes, it was indeed that once lovely girl who had crawled forth for her usual walk ; A By John H. ae ves eget eee F May the sonsof Europe and giving rise toimputati ons upon the honor and geod fa.thof their own govern- , 
i i d he : ved imaginat 7 at Seta | ee Cee we Cena ee ae eee ment ; upon every officer, civil and military, and upon every citizen—by the a- 
- Fy aan era pa ee eee: | a ah. Andrews, receé a pei a =r pos or : ©} vent APs due 4 all freemen to the laws which they have assisted to enact le 
i a an 0 » las tecbia is ;. | late hour, but was most warmly received. Altera sitting OF seven hours and @) fy their own government—by his regard for the honor and reputation of his irst 
aan tal oe eee a ee ee half, the festivities were closed by ‘* Auld lang syne,” and, after a merited com- | country—by his love of order and respect for that sacred code of laws by which at 
revived ; and on this day in particular, the symptoms had assumed so cheering pliment to the President, a vote to adjourn was unanimously carried.— Boston | ational intercourse is regulated—to use every effort in his power to arrest for se 
an aspect, that ber nurse had purposely prolonged their walk, in the hope that the Transcript. | trial and ap et rapnay ree “ey yea pg agi providing for the perform- wd 
balmy, healthful evening air might tend to aid the languid efforts of nature. As BE 9g ORY ance of our obligations to the other Powers of the world, — 
they = together on the rina. suddenly the ‘hells of Liangacock struck CANADA, And I hereby warn ail those who have engaged in the criminal enterprises, if 
up a loud and merry peal, fur there had been a wedding in the morning, and this COL. YOUNG'S DESPATCH. persisted in, that, whatever may be the condition to which they may be reduced, art 8 
in a secluded Welsh village is always an affair of infinite rejoicing. Fanny start- | Prescott, Nov. 14. 1838. they must not expect the interference of this Government, in any form, on their at | 
ed at the sound; raised her head gently ; and said, while a faint smile stole over| Sir,—With reference to my letter of the 12th instant, I beg to report, for the | behalf ; but will be left, reproached by every virtuous fellow citizen, to be dealt 
her countenance, ‘* Nurse, what are those bells ringing for ?” information, of his Excellency the commander of the Forces, that Captain | with according to the policy and justice of that Government whose dominions “a8 
“ Fanny, dearest Fanny,” exclaimed her astovished and delighted attendant | Sandom, commanding the Royal Navy in Upper Canada, having arrived from | they, in defiance of the known wishes and efforts of their own Government, imi- 
her eyes filling with tears, ‘‘ thank Heaven, you know me again!” Kingston at two o'clock yesterday morning, in the armed steamer Victoria, ac- | and without the shadow of justification or excuse, nefariously invaded. ; aid 
“ How distinctly we hear the music nurse! I thoughtat first they were tolling | companied by the Cobourg, a combined attack upon the enemy’s position, near | Given under my hand at the city of Washington, the twenty-first day of No- sud- 
for —— but no, no ; these are the sounds I have heard so often of late in dreams. | Johnstown, was decided upon. I accordingly moved off, in two columns, at a vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
I suppose it is the evening chimes they are ringing.”’ quarter before seven, a. m. The left, destined to turn the enemy’s right, was and the sixty-third of the Independence of the United States. — ve to 
“No; it is a wedding peal, Fanny.” led by Col. D. Fraser, and was composed of thirty men of the Royal Marines, “ M. VAN BURE} after 
“ A wedding? Oh God!—Let us return home, nurse ; it is cold, very cold; | Capt. George Macdonell’s company of L. G. Highlanders, Capts. Jonos and By the President : Joun Forsytn, Secretary of State. r him 
getting late too; my aunt will say we have been out too long.” Fraser’s companies of 2d Regiment Grenville Militia, and one hundred men of : 2 ag A ers 
“ My child—my dearest child—what shall I say? Can you bear to hear the | Colonel Martle’s Regiment of Stormont Militia. The right column was led by THE MOHAW KS IN CANADA. ! the 
truth! Yes, it must be told—I can conceal it no longer.” Lieut. Colonel Gowan, of the Queen’s Borderers, and was composed of forty From the Commercial Advertiser, what ad 
“ Nurse,” replied Fanny, with soleme earnestness, “I can bear to hear any | four men of the 63d Regiment, one hundred and fifty of the Queen's Borderers | The following correspondence has been enclosed to us for Publication by Col. if = 
thing—nothing can touch me now. My aunt is dead! Is it not so? and one hundred of Colonel Martle’s Regiment. The enemy was strongly post- | Kerr, the grandson of Sir W illiam Johnson, al d on his ma ernal side a Mohawk ma : 
* It .s too true.” ted behind stone walls on rising ground ; but the intrepidity of the troops over- | by extraction. H2is the acting principal chief of the Six Nations-——the chieftain- ected 
“ And Mr. Griffyhs, my more than father—Ais father ?” caine those obstacles, and in an hour they were driven into a wind mill and stone ship having devolved upon his infant son, on the death, six years ago, of the of - 
“ He too is dead.” house adjacent. The former is particularly strong, and finding, after a constant | late Captain John Brant. : ; on 
“ Dead—all dead—and I am left alone! Well, it will not be for long—let us | fire of some hours from the armed steamboats, and of musketry, that no im- Brant House, W ellington Square, ; frat ‘ 
come home, nurse; | feel exhausted—my strength is not what it used to be.” pression could be made on the building, [ considered it more prudent, in order to ’ Gore Dictrict, U. C » Oct 3d, 1838 ‘ — 
They walked slowly on to the cottage, and when they reached it, Fanny in- | avoid a further risk of life, to draw off the greater part of the troops, at three Sir—I discover, from English extracts, that Mr Hume, i the house of om- wr 
stantly sought that bed from which she was doomed never again torise. During | P M. ; leaving strong piquets to prevent the escape of those in the building, u mons, asked ministers whether the Indians in I pper Canada hi d been employed rd th 
the few days that remained to her of existence, nothing could exceed the swect | til the assistance of heavy guns could be procured. In this affair, the officers n concert with the troops in putting down Le ion, I consider eee to he inl 
and patient gentleness of her nature. There was no more sullenness--no more | and men of the regular troops, as well as those of the Militia, evinced the char warriors of the Six Nations Indrans, a8 well as to myse f, (who hac the me _ t 
Ss itritability—she knew that she was dying; one by one she felt life's finest liga- | acteristic firmness of British soldiers The rifle fire of the enemy was particu- | of leading them,) to give you a enort statemer Ars ative to their cor a a _ 
= ments giving way ; and seemed anxious only to fit her soul for the great and solemn | larly true and steady ] have not yet received the returns of killed and wounded ; | information of his Excellency Sir Ucorge Arthur, who was not here when the 
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The question, coming from so contemptible an individual, as regards Canadian 
affairs, would be unworthy of any ndtice, were it not that it might in other res- 
pects involve the best interests of the Indians in Upper Canada, and create 
an unjust prejudice against their fair fame in England. 

At the outbreak, the Indian warriors turned out with alacrity and joined their 
brethren the militia in defence of the country, its laws and institutions, at a period 
when there were no regular troops in the country. They continued many weeks 
on duty, and for their steady, zealous, and good conduct, they received the thanks 

of the highest authority in the country. 

Surely Mr. Hume, from his long acquaintance with public affairs, and particu- 
larly his meddling in Canadian domination schemes of notoricty ought to have 
known that the Six Nations Indians have, and hold, a very large stake in the 
country, gained by their determined zeal and attachment to the British standard. 
He ought to have known that the Six Nations Indians assisted largely in the 
conquest of all Upper Canada, from the Freach in 1759. 

He ought to have recollected that the same people joined the British standard 
on the breaking out of the American revolution, and continued steadfast through- 
out the whole of that arduous and eventful contest, at a sacrifice of five million 
of acres of their most valuable lands. And surely he must bear in mind their 
gallant conduct during the late American war in this country, under Major Ge- 
neral Sir Isaac Brock, at Detroit, Queenston, and in every action fought during 
that war: for which good conduct they publicly received the thanks of both 
Houses of assembly in Upper and Lower Canada. 

None but a foul traitor could suppose that the brave warriors to which Mr. 
Hume alludes, would be found sitting quiet when the honor of their sovereign, the 
laws and institutions of their counry, were set at nought—indeed their own 
llves, their families, and properties, were in danger. 

What had the Indians to expect, when such men as Mackenzie, and others, 
were rising in the country, with knife in one band, anda fire-brand in the other ! 
The leading rebels were Mr. Hume's intimate and confidential friends and cor- 
respondents! I say again, is it reasonable to suppose that the warriors of the 
Six Nations, under such circumstances, would be silent spectators, possessing, 
as they do, the fire of their forefathers, and one of the finest tracts of country in 
Upper Canada? 

I would ask Mr. Hume whose lands would Mackenzie and his followers have 
first selected upon, had he succeeded in his diabolical purpose ? 

It is now nearly two centuries since the chain of friendship was first handed 
to the Six Nations of Indians by Grest Britain, during which period they have 
not allowed it to rust, but have kept it bright, although they have had to pass 
through severe trials Their loyalty and attachment to Great Britain is as strong 
as ever it was; and to their honor be it spoken, they have neither Indian radi- 
cals nor Indian rebels among them. 

I have the honor to be sir, Your obedient; humble servant, 
THAKAWARENTTE, a Mohawk Chief, alias 
WILLIAM JOHNSON KERR. 
To the Hon John Macaulay, Civil Secretary, Toronto. 


Adjutant General’s Office, , 
Toronto, 34th Oct. 1838. 
MILITIA GENERAL ORDER. 

His excellency the Lieutenant Governor has been pleased to appoint William 
Johnson Kerr, Esq. to be Lieutenant Colonel of the provincial militia, in which 
rank he will receive pay and allowances whenever employed in the command of 
the warriors of the Six Nations of Indians. 

His excellency, while conferring upon Lieutenant Colonel Kerr this mark of 
his confidence, desires to express his approval of the distinguised services of that 
officer during the late war, as well as the late incursions on the frontier; and his 
excelleicy avails himself of this opportunity to acknowledge the very humane 
and orderly conduct of the Indian warriors who promptly volunteered on the late 
occasion, when under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Kerr. 

By command RICHARD BULLOCK, Adjutant Gen. Militia 

—— 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager left Marlborough House at eight o’clock on 
Wednesday moraing, with her suite, in three carriages and four, for Portsmonth, 
to embark on board the Hastings for Giberaltar, on her way to Naples and 
Malta. 

The Right Hon. Lord Maryborough (brother of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington), is appointed to the Captaincy of Deal Castle, vacant by the decease of 
the late Lord Carrington. 

The Marquess of Claniicarde’s new state chariot, to be used on gala days at St. 
Petersburgh, is painted deep lake, the lining rich yellow tabinet silk, with his 
Lordsbip’s arms and coronet superbly emblazoned. 

Sir Henry Oxenden.—We regret to state that Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart., died 
at his estate, Broome, near Dover, ou Saturday morning last. 

New Botanic Gardens.—The interior portion of the Regent's Park, late the 
nursery of Mr. Jenkins, will shortly be laid out as botanical gardens on a scien- 
tific and systematized scale. 

The Nolizie del Giorno of the 13th ult. announces that Encke’s comet was 
seen froin the observatory at Rome in the night of the 11th, in the middle of the 
right arm of Perseus. It was near the star of the fifth magnitude, and formed 
a triangle with Gamma and Eta, being nearly at right angles with Eta. 
be seen with a common telescope. 

The remains of the late Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart, were removed from 
Broome yesterday week, for interment at Barham church. 

Lord Glenlyon met with an accident last week while riding his horse in a 
hurdle race, in the neighbourhood of his seat, Blair Atholl, Perthshire; in clear- 
ing one of the fences his horse slipped, and his Lordship was thrown heavily. 
His Lordship remounted his horse, and won the race, although he had sustained 
a compound fracture of the collar-bone. 

An entire village of Moravia has just petitioned for authority to change their 
religion. The inhabitants wish to abjure the Catholic faith and become Pro- 
testants. 

The sentence of death recorded against Mr. Young and Mr. Webber, for 
their participation in the late duel, has been commuted to twelve months’ im- 
prisonmeat in Guildford goal. 

Twenty-five cents will be given for No 23, Vol. 5, and No 10, Vol. 6, for the Albion at 
this Office 


Married, on Saturday eve ning the Ivth inst , by the Right Rev. Bishop Hughes, Henry 
L. Hoguet, to Susan M. daughter of the late David Atkinson, Esq: 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 93 a 10 per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1838. 





ARRIVAL OF THE LIVERPOOL. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the safe arrival of this vessel. 
suspected, she met with adverse winds, and finding her fuel would not hold out, 
she put back to Cork, from whence she sailed again onthe Gthinst. She is a 
beautiful vessel, and attracts great attention at her anchorage in the East River. 
Her day of sailing will be the 5th December, thus giving persons at a distance, 
who may be desirous of taking passage in her, timely opportunily to arrive here. 

A tremendous hurricane visited the eastern, southern, and a portion of the 
western part of England onthe night of the 28th Oct. doing immense mischief 
to the buildings in London and its vicinity, the shipping all round the coasts in 
those parts, and occasioning considerable injury to persons ; but happily did not 
cause any loss of life, that has been ascertained. Some idea of the force with 
which the hurricane raged may be given from the fact that on the Great Western 
rail-way four of the cars were driven along the road by the force of the wind, 
two of which did not stop until they had traversed 25 miles. 


As we 


The Western Luminary says that the ramours of divisions in the cabinet were 
true. That Lord Gienvelg resigned, and his resignation was accepted ; that Lord 
Spencer and the Duke of Richmond were successively offered the Colonial se- 
cretary’s portfolio, but both declined it: and that as yet no successor to Lord 
Glenelg had been found. 

It is rumoured that the Marquis of Normanby is to be the governor of Canada. 

The Queen Dowager arrived at Gibraltar on the 14th of October, and was re- 
ceived with royal honours. She embarked again on the 18th for Malta. 

Parliament stands prorogued to the 4th of December, on which day it wes sup- 
posed the house would meet for the despatch of business. 

Lovis Napoleon was in London, staying at Fenton's Hotel. 

The packet ship Wellington, arrived out on the 29th of October, in 17 
days. 

Lady Russell, wife of Lord John Russell, died at Brighton on the 2d inst., a 
few days after ber accouchement. 

Died, on Thursday, at Fermoy, after a short illness, of fever, lamented by his 
brother officers, and regretted by a large circle of friends, Major John Palk, com- 
manding depot companies 32d Regiment. The deceased officer was brother of 
Sir Lawrence V. Palk, Bart, of Haldon House, Devon, and possessed great 
diamatic talent, which was devoted to the cause of charity.—Suanders’ News 
Letter, Oct. 17 

The packet ship Sheffield was to sail on the 3rd from Liverpool, with a num- 
ber of tho Liverpool's passengers. 


It map} 


sia She Alvion. 


The passengers whom we have seen speak in the highest terms of the conduct 
of Captain Fayer, of the Liverpool.—Mr. Shaw, agent of the Transatlantic 
Company, was also on board, having embarked at Cork, in compliance with the 
request of the passengers. 

. The steam ship Royal William arrived at Liverpool on the 5th of Novem- 

er. 

Spatn.—Despatches from General Van Halen, commander of the Queen’s 
troops, state that on the 18th October, he compelled Cabrera to rise the siege of 
Caspe, and retire to Maella. 








CANADA. 
In our last we announced the suppression of the rebellion in Lower Canada ; 
we have now to describe the rise, progress, and suppression of another in Upper 
Canada. A week has proved sufficient for all its different stages from its birth 
to its extinction. 
In a part of our edition of last week we stated on the authority of a letter to 
the Albany Evening Jovinal, that a force of several hundred men had suddenly 
appeared before Ogdensburgh with the intention of making a descent upon the 
opposite British shore near Prescott. This force had started a day of two pre- 
viously from Oswego, on board of the American steamboat United States ; it 
was joined at Sackett’s Harbour by two schooners with a further supply of men, 
when all made the best of their way to the point above mentioned. The land- 
ing of these marauders was for the first day prevented by the gallant behaviour 
of the Experiment steamer, Lieut Fowle, a vessel which forms a part of the 
Naval force organ‘zed for the Lake service, under Capt. Sandom. The piratical 
vesse!s took shelter at Ogdensburgh, but the next day succeeded in landing their 
men at Windmill Point, one mile and a half below, where they took possession 
of the stone Windmill and other stone buildings, as well as the adjacent fields 
and heights. Preparations were shortly made to dislodge them, by Col. Young, 
with a body of loyal volunteers, Glengarrys’, militia, and a few men of the 83rd 
Regt., under Lieut. Johnson, assisted by some Royal marines from Kingston. 
This force after a gallant action succeeded in driving the enemy into the mill 
and stone buildings, and then awaited the arrival of Artillery from Kingston 
The loss on this occasion was four men killed and ‘hree women, and about 40 
wounded. Lieut. Johnson, of the 83d, unfortunately lost his life while bravely 
leading on his detachment. The particulars of this affair will be found in the 
official despatch of Col. Young, to which we refer the reader. 
On the 15th the Hon. Col. Dundas arrived from Kingston with four companies 
of the 834, two 18 pounders, and a howitzer, and proceeded to batter the wind- 
mill without delay, drawing his infantry around it so a3 to prevent the escape of 
any part of the rebels. The fire from the 18 pounders, and from Capt. San- 
dom’s steamers soon became so effectual! that the invaders hung out a flag ot truce, 
and surrendered themselves prisoners unconditionally. The American accounts 
from the frontier state, that they were all put to the sword; but this is not true. 
The gallant Colonel's despatch which we insert, briefly describes how completely 
this important service was performed. Eighty six men surrendered besides the 
wounded, who have been sent to Kingston for trial, as well as those captured in 
the affair of the 13th. These prisoners will be tried by jury, Martial Law not 
having been yet resorted to in the Upper Province. 

Intelligence of this new invasion reached Montreal on the 13th, late at night, 
when Col. Wetherall, with two companies of the Royals, anda part of the 93rd, 
was ordered up to the point of danger; but it would appear that all was over be- 
fore the gallant Colonel and his force arrived. 

On all occasions the Indians have turned out with the greatest alacrity. In 
another column will be found an interesting letter from the chief of the Mo- 
hawks to the Governor, volunteering the services of himself and his tribe. 

Sir George Arthur on hearing of these events, issued another proclamation 
to the people, exhorting them to stand forward in defence of their laws and their 
sacred rights. The proclamation is couched in a fine spirit, and cannot fail to 
produce good effects. 

Col. Worth, of the United States army, has behaved in a most efficient 
and praise-worthy manner. He immediately dispossessed the rebels of their ves- 
sels, and prevented, by great vigilance and exertion, reinforcements from going 
over to the windmill from this side. The United States Marshal, Mr. Garrow, 
has also arrested Bill Johnson and a runaway patriot General, whose name we 
forget. 

It is understood that the general officers, and other bodies who were to accom- 
pany the expedition, formed various excuses to reinain on this side, while they 
sent their dupes forward to fight the battie; even the commander in chief was 
taken sick, and obliged to return to whence he came. The despicable cowardice 
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There have been some fresh demonstrations at the Boucherville Mou. tain, un 
der a person of the name of Nealhoit; but his force appears to have been dis- 
persed by the activity of Maj. Johnstone, of the 66th Regiment, and Col. Cath- 
cart, of the Dragoon Guards. The latter has patrolled the whole of that part of 
the country with great zeal and vigilance. All the persons taken at Odeltown 
Napierville, &c., will be immediately tried by a Military Court Martial, of which 
Gen. Clitheroe is constituted President, Capt. Muller, Judge Advocate. 

The events that have just taken place are calculated to fill the mind of every 
loyal Canadian with emotion. Nearly all the persons engaged in the late on- 
slaught were American citizens, and from the opposite borders, the neighbours 
and quondam friends of the Canadians—people who have received no injury or 
provocation whatever; yet they carry fire and sword intoa country that would be, 
but for their interference, peaceable and happy. To be sure the wicked project 
has been frustrated, but we are still told that such attempts are to be renewed— 
that Canada is ere long to be again invaded at al! points, and that February is 
fixed on for the grand attempt. These are appalling statements for a quiet peo 
ple. We know that the conspiracy against the devoted country is deep and 
widely spread in the United States; the whole frontier, and even the cities of 
the Atlantic States are teeming with persons who call themselves ‘‘ patriots,” and 
who are planning the most desperate and wicked designs. But we fear not the 
result, for the cause of the Canadians is just ; they have true hearts and strong 
arms, and will defend themselves, their wives, and their children, while blood 
flows in their veins. 

Sir John Colborne has ordained by proclamation, as a day of Fast and hu- 
miliation, the 7th of December ; we trust Sir George Arthur will do the same, for 
if ever an unoffending people righteously invoke the protection of Providence, it 
is those of Upper Canada. The day should be observed inthe most solemn 
manner, and all classes should, without exception, repair tothe house of God. 
It will be a sublime spectecle to witness a whole people prostrate before the 
Creator—calling on him to fortify their hearts and nerve their arms in defence of 
their laws, their honuur, and their liberties. 

The people of Upper Canada have ona hundred accasions manifested theit 
determination to maintain the present form of government. On the recent oc- 
casion, although the invaders held their ground four days, only three traitors 
jsined them. The militia and volunteers flew to arms, and on the 14th not less: 
than 5000 had assembled in and around Prescott, hundreds of whom our valued 
correspondent at Brockville says, without orders. So general was the rally that 
Col. Dundas sent back three companies of regulars to Kingston even before the 
enemy were subdued, because they were not wanted. This fact alone is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most sceptical that the Canadians require no change of go- 
vernment. 

The President has issued his Proclamation relative to these difficulties. It is 
well timed, and drawn up in language very strong and emphatic. We hope it 
will have its proper effect. 

The Great Western sailed yesterday, having been only eight days in port, and 
has nearly one hundred passengers. This latter circumstance shows what con- 
fidence is reposed in this no .e vessel. The encumbered state of the docks 
from merchandize on Ler passage from Bristol, arose from a desire on the part 
of her owners to oblige the shippers who were most urgent to send out winter 
goods, and not from any spirit of cupidity ; in fact the whole course of the direc- 
tors, in the building of the vessel—the style of fitting up, finish, &ec., of the 
Great Western, forbids any such imputation. It can hardly be supposed that a 


conspiracy of wealthy and intelligent gentlemen, who expended 5000 dollars in 
paintings for the panels, would be covetous of deck freight. 











Capt. Marryat sailed for England on Tuesday in the ship President. 

Lieut. RK. F. Maitland sailed yesterday in the Great Western, with despatches 
from Sir John Colborne. 

Lieut -Col. Couper, Military Secretary to Lord Durham, sailed inthe Pre- 
sient. 

The following is a list of the passengers in the Liverpool, from Cork. 

Rev. Mr. Machin, lady and family, of Staffordshire, and Mr. Whalley, of Sa- 
lop, England ; Mr. Lang, of Glasgow ; Mrs. O*Maily and Gray, Dublin; Dr. 
Merrison, Belfast ; Mr. Hoppe, Hamburg, Hanseatic Consul to Cuba; Mr. 
Falquerollis, Mexico ; Messrs. Davis, Charles, and Mair, New Orleans ; Mr. 
Young, Mobile ; Mr. Murdock, Mississippi ; Mr. Norris and Rev. Mr. Williams, 
New York ; Mr. Gage, Augusta. Me; Messrs. Thatcher and Homer of Bos- 
ton; E Madison, M. Steward, W. Ames, A. P. Louis, Jane Bate. 

One balf the original passengers left the vessel at Cork‘ among whom were 
Mr. John Van Buren, Mr. Butler, M. Mcintosh, of the British legation, and Mr. 
F. O J. Smith, of Maine 





IANOS.—Two picnos of superior workmanship, and most fashionable style, just im- 
ported and for sale by WOLFF & HINRICKS, 





of these worthies has placed their persons in danger from their own adherents. 
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Several years have now elapsed since a new series of this Journal was commenc 
dually diminished through the accession of subscribers, and the demand for back 
and we are consequently under the necessity of bringing the present series to a 

The A.sion has now nearly attained the completion of its seventeenth year, 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 


ed; inthe course of which the reserves upon each impression have become gra- 
numbers in order to complete sets. These reserves have now become exhausted, 
close, and of commencing a new one. 

and by the liberal support of its readers, a support which has been steadily aad 


continually increasing, it has been able to assume an importance in periodicals commensurate with the maturity of its existence, and the uncommon extent of ita 
diffusion. ‘To the difficulties which attended the outset of its career it may no wbe scarcely necessary toallule, yet there are many of our patrons who may per 
haps be unaware of the obstacles originally opposed to its establishment. The AtBpion,—purporting to be a journal dedicated to the object of conveying to the 
British resident on this cuntinent a clear insight into the politics and lite:ature of his country, of offering to the native citizen a condensed and digested view of 
what was passing beyond his shores, and of cementing the ties which should exist between both by making them better acquainted with each other,—was com- 
menced at a period when those amicable associations now so happily existing between two great countries of the same common descent, were much weaker 
than at present we experience them; and therefore it was found that many prejudices must be overcome, and many conflicting opinions be reconciled, before 
such a confidence could be reposed in it as to give assurrance of its final success. The plan we adopted, and sedulously acted upon, was carefully to avoid such sub- 
jects as would be likely to occasion a collision of opiuion—delicately to refrain from replying to accusation, except for the purpose of correcting manifest error 
and misapprehension, and intently to preserve ourselves from committal upon the various and numeroas local subjects which had been pressed upon our attention. 
We have pursued an undeviating political course with respect to the British Empire throughout our editorial voyage, and the ensigns under which we have saiied, 
have never, we hope, been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of the British constitution in its purity—neither opposing timely and judicious alterations, nor 
applauding party or violent changes, we have steered a consistent course, and, we trust, have made the port of our hopes in securing the approbation and confi- 
dence of the public. 

As literary gleaners, we have aought the fairest fields of song and story. We have borrowed from the garners of poetry and prose whenever we could detect 
their existence, and, in the desire of culling from every source at our command, not only ‘‘ matter of amusement, but subject of instruction’? we have ransacked 
the page of love andthe riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly accomplished in the perfection of our weekly offering. 

Totally apart from a spirit of ostentation we may assert, that the ALBion contributed, in a great degree, to impart that taste for the elegant literature of Eng- 
land which is now so prevalent ; and the most unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that we were among the first to encourage. 
In particular we may here mention that we have given copiously from the works of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Austen, Mary Howitt, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Madame de Stael, Capts. Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock ; Bulwer, James, McIntosh, Lover, Poole, Dickens, Leckhart, Ilook, Croker, Millar, 
Elliott, &c. &c., besides approved papers from anonymous authors; thus rendering our columns a means of introduction to the most admired writers, and, as 
we trust, causing by their diversity an agreeable melange of polite literature. For several of these authors we claim the merit of having given their first in- 
troduction to readers on this side the Atlantic, and of contributing to foster the taste for their writings which is at present so prevalent among the readaag pub- 
lic. Among these we would mention in particular Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mr. (now Sir Edward) Bulwer, Capt. Marryat, &c. From the very coumence- 
ment our aim has been to effect improvements, enlargements, and judicious embellishments, so as to render the ALBION every way acceptable to its.readers ; 
our march has been ever onward, and our exertions constant; we may confidently assert that in quantity and quality of matter, as well as in style.of execu- 
tion no periodical whatever has gone heyond us. I[n particular we would call attention to the plates of the New British House of Parliament, the portrait of 
the celebrated actress Miss Ellen Tree, and that of the accomplished danceuse Malle. Celeste, all of which have received the most unqualified approval of cri- 
To these we may add another which is nearly finished, and will appear in a very short time,—a portrait of her Majesty, Queen Vicjoria, executed 
in the finest style of art, and may be considered as much superior even to those which have preceded it. 

We have now therefore to announce that it is our intention to close the present series with the last number of the current volume, and cemmence a NEW 
SERIES with the first number of the ensuing year, which will be issued on the fifth of January next. 

The paper will them appear in an entirely new type, cast expressly for it; the head and decorations will also be entirely new, and executed ay the best artiste— 
while an increased energy will be infused into its columns, whether selected or editorial. We shall strike off a large number of extra copies to enable us to sup- 
ply such demands as may be hereafter made on us for the work. 


tical judges. 


In order to commence the New Series in a satisfactory manner to new subscribers, without compromising the satisfaction of those who are at present 
readers of the ALBIoN, it is purposed to make a summary of each of the few subjects which may notbe completed at the conclusion of the present volume. 
This we presume willbe a refreshing remembrance to those who have perused the subjects in successive papers, and will at the same time make new readers 
sufficiently conversant with them to read the remainder wit’) pleasure to themselves. The thread of the story will be distinotly and carefully preserved in the 
summary alluded to. 

It will be desirable that such persons as shall feel inclined to become subscribers tothe New Serics should sead {»vex«1 their names withowt delay, as the 
influx of these will guide us in estimating the nnmber of extra copies it may be necessary to print. 

Our present subscribers will be pleased to understand that this arrangement will put them to no inconvenienge whatever, nor will it be necessary for them to 
announce their desire to continue their subscription, as we shall, of course, forward the papers in the usual way to all who have duly paid up their arrears, 

The terms of the ALsion will be as usual, siz dollars per annun, payable in advance. 
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A Grave Rebuke.—The newly elected Commander of the National Guards, 
of Falaise, has just published an order, which has caused considerable amuse- 
ment in that place. It is therein stated that citizens who have so little zeal as 


to mount guard in smock frocks, jackets, d&c. (bizets) are not to enjoy military 
honours at their funerals. 


COTTON AND CORN.—A DIALOGUE. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Said Cotton to Corn, t’other day, 
As they met and exchanged a salute— 
Squire Corn in his carriage so gay, 
Poor Cotton, half famished, on foot— 


“Great squire, if it is not uncivil, 
To hint at starvation before you, 
Look down on a poor hungry devil, 
And give him some bread, I implore you!” 


Quoth Corn, then, in answer to Cotton, 
Perceiving he meant to make free— 

“ Low fellow, you've surely forgotten 
Tha distance between you and me ! 


“To expect that we, peers of high birth, 
Should waste our illustrious acres, 
For no other purpose on earth 
Than to fatten curst calico-makers! 


“« That bishops to bobbins should bend— 
Should stoop from their bench's sublimity, 
Great dealers in dawn to befriend 
Such contemptible dealers in dimity ! 


“ No—vile manufacture! ne'er harbour 
A hope to be fed at our boards ;— 

Base offspring of Arkwright the barber, 
What claim canst¢hou have upon Lords? 


‘* No—thanks to the taxes and debt, 

And the triumph of paper o’er guineas, 
Our race of Lord Jemmys, as yet, 

May defy your whole rabble of Jenny's !”’ 


So saying, whip, crack, and away 
Went Corn in his chaise throug the throng, 

So headlong, I heard them all say, 
Squire Corn would be down before long. 

Poor Pay.—The hardest day's work ever done for a shilling, was a private’s 
euare in the battle of Waterloo. 

Jack's Notion of an M. P.—Lord bless your heart, I wouldn’t turn my back 
agen the best spouter of them all; I tells ye, Paul, it’s an easy trade, and that’s 
the reason you sees 80 many chaps as tries to try it. Let a fellow only larn’d, 
launch out a parcel o’ long winded words, prate about nothin’, an’ prate upon 
things be knows nothin’ about, and like a deep laden collier, kick up a hobbery 
under the bows ’thout advancing a fathom a-head . 2 watch, and I’m blest if he 
isn’t a maich for the best parliament prater x. ever prated himself into a good 
berth. 

Epitaph cw Bu. ver. 
Oh gentle earth lie lightly on his grave, 
Thou canst not lie so light as he could shave. 

Chronological Accuracy.—An officer once said to Voltaire, ‘I fear you have 
made a mistake of twenty years in that fine battle you have described.’ ‘ Mr. 
General,’ answered Voltaire, ‘Was not the battle fought!’ ‘Yes!’ ‘Then 
what signifies when it was fought?’ 


A Cure for Loquacity.—‘ Your hand annovs me,’ said a gentleman to a talka- 
tive person who sat next him at dinner, and who was constantly suiting the ac- 
tion tothe word. ‘Indeed,’ replied the babbler, ‘ we are socrowded at table, I 
do not know where to put my hand.’ ‘ Put it into your mouth,’ said the other. 

Epitaph, at Dymock, Gloucestershire. 
Two sweeter babes you nare did see 
Than God Amity geed to wee; 
But they wur ortaken we agur fitts, 
And here they lys has dead has nitts. 
Why Women have no Beards. 
Nature wisely ordering all below, 


the house of “the bauld Buccleuch,” but far and wide through Scotland, has 
been acknowledged with that frank grace and substantial liberality which charac- 
terise the Noble pair to whom his services were rendered.— Glasgow Courier. 

Bonaparte's Costly Costume.—Much has been the discusson of late as to the 
cost of the dresses so recently displayed onthe Coronation of our Lady Queen 
Victoria of England, and of the Emperor of Germany, this month, at Milan ; 
but these were surpassed by the ordinary appearances of the Emperor Napoleon, 
on state occasions, when attired in the full dress uniform of a French General, as 
the following estimate, drawn from official sources, will testify :— 

Velvet embroidered suit, full-dress uniform. ... £156 0 

Half-boots, gold embroidery 

Military hat, finest beaver ....................----.-- 

Diamond button, weight 277 carats, for hat 

Sabre, the blade of the best Damascus manvfacture 

Sabre-hilt, a crocodile, solid gold, weight 27 ounces... 

Diamoid, called the Regent, in mouth of the crocodile. - 

Diamonds, set as eyes in the crocodile 

Epaulets, formed of the finest brilliants 


129,000 


Total cost £397,741 10 0 
Thus, on analysing the above, it will appear the clothing, hat, and boots, including 
the gold embroidery, was only £133 10., leaving, on the score ornament, the 
enormous plus of £397,508.— Mirror. 

Deer Hunting.—Lord Edward Thynne hounded a deer at Blair Forest, N.B., 
about seven o'clock p. m. on the 20th ult., slipping two dogsathim. After a 
capital chase of three miles down to the Tilt, the deer came to bay in the river, 
very near the kennel, from which two of the dogs got out, when the deer broke 
bay. and ran up Ben y Glo, one of the highest hills in the forest, followed by the 
four dogs. Lord E. Thynne and his party were now obliged to give up the 
chase, it being near nine o'clock, and quite dark. Next morning a keeper was 
sent out in search of the dogs, when he found the deer standing at the top of 
Ben y Glo, and the dogs still with him holding him at bay. On the approach of 
the keeper he again broke away, and went down Ben y Glo, to the Tilt, a dis 
tance of six miles, where having been once more brought to bay, he was shot 
by Mr. Butter, of Faskally, who was coming up from his residence at the time, 
all the dogs being still with the deer—the two first dogs that were slipped at him 


having thus never left him for 17 hours. They were taken home in a very tired 
and exhausted condition. 


Adelphi.—Mr. Yates commenced his season on Monday evening, opening his 
theatre not only with ar effective and popular company, but with one of the 
rarest attractions that have appeaved on the stage of any theatre for many years. 
We allude to The Bayadéres—tve long-talked-of, the eternally-inquired-about 
Bayadéres, whom everybody for the last three or four weeks has been dying to 
see, and whom the whole world will undoubtedly visit. There is no doubt that 
all will be amply paid both for their money and their trouble by the entertain- 
ment afforded, for, if the Bayadéres are not graceful dancers, if they are by no 
means handsome girls, if there is as little poetry of any kind in their motion as 
there is any obvious system in the figures they go through, still they compose a 
most singular sight, being of themselves interesting as belonging to a nation of 
which we know but very little, while the singularity of their dancing, the earnest 
intelligence of their countenances, the wonderful effect produced on their coun- 
tenances, by the variety of feelings which it is the object of their dancing to in- 
dicate, the impassioned sympathy which they appear to entertain with each other, 
and the truth with which they express the more violent passions of their nature 
compose an irresistible charm. The three musicians who compose part of their 
body accompany them with a monotonous but not displeasing music, one of 
them singing in a voice very beautiful but incapable of the least variety. 

Olympic.—Vestris’s theatre opened on Saturday evening last, with three new 
pieces, aud the cheerful and elegant little interlude, Naval Engagements, in 


Vining for Mr. Mathews. We obseive our old favourite, T. Green, is included 
among the ‘new appearances.” We have no doubt he will prove a valuable ac- 
quisition for the absence of Charles Mathews. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, attended by Lord Barrington and Colonel 
Taylor, honoured Lieutenant Siborn, on Tuesday, with an inspection of his mo- 


remained a considerable time, and made a very minute examination of the work, 
in which he took a particular interest, from the circumstance of his Serene High- 
ness’s father having commanded a brigade under the Duke of Wellington in that 
memorable battle. 


b'emen and Officers of distinction have visited Lieut. Sidborn’s interesting exhibi- 
tion duriug the week, 





Suffers no beard on woman's chin to grow, 
Fer how could they be shaved, whate’er the skill, 
Whose tongues would never let their chin be still? 

A Most Humorous Circumstance —The Galway Advertiser says: ‘‘ Yester- 
day, our turf market was thrown into a state of confusion by Gallagher, the 
Veritriloquist, who, in order to gratify some friends with a joke, caused the ass 
of a turf-seller, of the name of Pat Jennings, to be very @loquent. It appears 
that Mr. G. was buying the turf, when the ass suddenly exclaimed—‘ Pat, I’m 
confounded hungry.’ Jennings instantly got in a state of the greatest agitation, 
and blessed himself over and over. ‘ What can this mean !’ asked Gallagher. 
*] don’t know, plase your honor, for I niver heard him spake either English or 
frish before: the Lord betune us and harm,’ continued Pat,‘ I will leave him .’ 


Mount Etna, according to a letter from Messina, was in eruption during the 
whole of August. The volcanic emissions appeared on the eastern side of the 


Casa Inglese, but when within the distance of a gun-shot from this place, chang- 


ed its course, and fell into the Val del Bove, where, however, it did no great 
damage. 








TO PURCHASERS OF REAL ESTATE. 
town, with 60 acres in cultivation, a frame house having four rooms and a 
trees. The land is rolling, fertile, and weil watered with springs. 


A fertile Farm of 63 acres, situated in a healthy r gion, eight miles from town, 
well calculated tor a Country Seat, having 38 acres in cultivation, anexcellent and 





opon saying which the ass snerted and again said,‘ I'm growing mad with hun- 
ger.’ Poor Pat roared and fell upon bis knees, and had acrowd about him, and 
the ass was so frightened that he scampered down the street : and Pat Jennings 
to this moment would not, for love or money, take home the sagacious asa. Gal- 
lagher and his friend thought it prudent at this crisis to cut. 

Poeticai Death of a French Genera), tn the Service of Russia! !—General 
Bazaine, a French officer inthe Russian service, has just breathed his last in 
Paria, after afew days’ illness. He was one of the four pupils of the Poly- 
technic school sent by Napoleon to Russia during M. de Caulincourt’s embassy, 


dered their resignations. The case was rather embarrassing, as their dismissal | 
would have sent to Napoleon’s head-quarters four officers who might have led | 
the whole of the French army into the heart of Russia. To protect them against | 
the Russian officers, who already began to murmur at their demand, Alexander | 
ordered them to be scut into the interior of the empire, but through the officious 
zeal of a few subalterns they were sent to Iskurts, in Siberia, where they were 
ultimately discovered by Captain Krusenstern, on his return from his voyage 
round the globe. They were afterwards recalled and amply indemnitied for the 
mistake of which they were the victims. General Bazaine and his three com 
panions in exile, Generals Bestrem, Fabre, aud Potier, were long at the head of 
important works in Russia, and rendered considerable services to the empire. Jn 
connection with the Gener«l’s recent death the Europ: tells a strange story, 
which may at least be set down under the head of singular coincidences. A 
few days before his demise the General is stated to have met a friend, Count 
F , inthe garden of the Tuileries, and on the latter's expressing his regret 
at having been long deprived of the pleasure of meeting him, ** Well,” said the 
General, “‘ yuu will see me next Sunday at eleven o'clock, at the church of the 
assumption.” The Count, on arriving at the church on the appointed day, ob- 
served the portal hung with black, the court filled with mourning coaches, and a 
hearse ornamented with armorial bearings and escutcheons. ‘ Who is the de- 
ceased 7” inquired the Count of asergent de ville. ‘ A Russian General,” 
was the answer. ‘“‘ His name?” ‘ General Bazaine.” At this precise mo- 
ment, adds the legitimate journal, the clock struck—11 ! 
Perlious Situation of the Duchess of Buccleuch —The young and beautiful 
Duchess of Buccleuch had a narrow escape last week on the mountain of Ben 
Nevis. The Duke had been deer-stalking in Bedenoch, and the Duchess, en 
Monday last, undertook to ascend Ben Nevis on foot, from Corpach Inn, at the 
Western end of the Caledonian Canal. She was accompanied on the expedition 
by a young gentleman, a near relation of the Duke; and they took with them a 
guide, who proved subsequently imperfectly acquainted with the road. When 
on the summit of the mountain, the day, which had previously been fine, became 
hazy, and night was, at the same time, drawing on The little party were soon 
enveloped in a dense mist, and the guide became perfectly bewildered. The 
Duchess, with a degree of moral courage scarcely to have been anticipated ina 
young lady of delicate nurture and constitution, exerted herself to keep up the 
spirits of her companions, and to nerve them to persevering exertion. Her ef- 
forts had been unavailing amid that wilderness of precipices and murasses—for 
who can say what would have been the effect of exposure to the inclement night 
air on so de‘icate a framce—but for the sagacious exertions of Mr. John M‘Don- 
ald, proprietor of the Ben Nevis Distillers. The long delay of the Duchess had 
excited alarm, and the ichabitants of Fort William, were mustering to the res- 
cve, when Mr. M:Donald mounted bis horse, and taking with him a large hand- 
bell, cantered out in the dark night. The sound of the bell caught the ear of 
the’ wanderers, and the Dachess and her Noble relative were, by this ingenious 
device, rescued from their dangerons situation. Mr. M Donald's plaid being con 
verted into a temporary packsaddle, the Noble Lady was couveyed, in an almost 
exhausted state, to Fort William, where “tired nat 
all traces of ber toil. The gratitude of the Noble fa: 
promp averted a misfortune which must have « 


e's best restorer”’ effaced 
y to Mr. M: Donald, whose 


race ast a gloom, not only over 


| 


to form a corps of Russian engineers,at the Emperor Alexander's demand. Atthe | haying 100 acres in cu tivatior, an «extensive orchard, several cabins and many 
commencement of the war of 1812, the four young officers, who had already | springs. The land is fair quality and very welll cated for cultivation, 

gone through a great part of Russia, and bad rendered immense services to the 

government, declared that they could not serve against their country, and ten- 


well-finished brick house with 8 rooms, ahail,a cellar, anda porch : also a com- 
modious f ame barn with cow und poultry houses; likewise a carriage house, a 
brick smoke house, a two story log house, an excellent garden with every variety 
of choice shrubs, fruit trees and vines; also a peddock with many quince, plum, 
peach and other fruit trees ; anda large apple orchard with natura: and choice 
graftedtrees. The land is favourably stiuated for culture, is well watered with 
springs and wells. The neighbourhood is respectable and healthy. 

A Farm of 80 acres, situated six miles from town, upon the Ohio, having 40 acres 
in tillage, a small orchard, alog house and many springs. The soilis rich and 
consists of up!and and bot'om. 
good building sites, an d delightful views of the river anc Kentucky bills. 

A good Farm of 200 acres, situated 1 mile from the Ohio, and 76 from town, 


A desirable Farm of 166 acres, situated 10 miles from town upon a road, having 


100 acres inculture, a good {trame house with 14 rooms and acellar: also an ex- 
tensive frame barn,a frame cow house 60 feet long, and lumber, smoke, wagon 
and carriage houses; likewise two orchards,one common and the other choice, 
apple, pear and peach trees. The land is fair quality, suited favorably for tillage, 
and abuvunds in stone, water and valuable timber. 


A desirable Farm ot 260 acres, situated 5 miles from town upon a good road, 


having 220 acres in cultivation, an orchard of choice grafted fruit trees, apple, 
peach, pear and plum; also a garden wei! enclosed, having strawberry and aspa- 
ragus beds: likewise a fram? house with3 rooms; also a biick milk house with twe 
bed rooms, a commodious frame barn, a brick smoke house, and frame stables and 
cow houses. The land 1s rich, and consists of volon and upland. [tis a very 
good farm, and well calculated for a Couniry Seat, or dairy, nursery, and market 


garden purposes, 


A Country Seat, with 32 acres of land, situated upon aroad,4 miles from town, 
with 20 acres in cultivation, a frame house having 7 rooms,acel'ar, and two por- 


and cherry trees. The land 1s chiefly in meadow, ts rich and rolling. 

A good Farm of 70 acres, situated 8 mi'es town, nearte a McAcamized road, hav- 
ing 45 acresin cultivation, an orchard of choice gratied fruit trees, a new brick house 
with 5 ro ms, acellar, and a porch, also a large frame barn with sheds, cribs and 


wag n house, two springs and a creek, ‘Ihe land 1s excellent and eligibly locat- 
ed for culture. 


240 acres of very good land well located for e!tivation, situated 24 miles from | 


town, with 150 acres in cu.ture, an orchard of 7 to 8 acres of choice gafied fruit 
trees. a frame house having 5 rooms ard a cellar: also a commodious frame barn, 
two wells and many springs. Thefarmis inexcelient condition. 

A farm o [12 acres, situated upon a good road,7 miles from town, having 40 acres 
in tliage,a frame house with 5 rooms, a cellar and two porches; also a frame barn, 
a well, and a nursery of peach and apple trees; likewise bearing cherry, peach, 
raspberry and currani trees. Ihe land 1s rich, and generally rolling. 


ver, having 90 acres in culuvatien, astone house. 40 by 20 feet, with 4 rooms. a hall, 
and « cellar; also atwo story tau house, 34 by 20 feet, and several tan pits; 
likewise a saw mill, a frame barn, 50 by 30 feet, and an orchard of 3 acres of choice 
apple, pear and peach trees. The land isrich, rolling, and well watered with springs 
and a creek. 
A desirable Stock Farm af 420 acres, situated upon aturnpike,28 miles from 
Lawrenceburgh. and 50 from Cincinnati, with 150 acres in cultivation, chiefly in 
meadow) an orchard of 3 acres of grafted apple trees,a cider milianda press; 
also a frame house having 4 rooms and a porch; likewise a commodivus frame barn; 
also a large log barn, and a nw frame shop. The land is eligibly situated for 
culiure, and first rate qua'ity for hay. itis a fine grazing farm. 
a low rate, upon favourable terms. 


buildings, near and far from the City. 
Eligible Houses in various parts of the City for sale 
Citizens and Emig ants are invited to call for fu.l information, which will be given 
gratis; tf by letter. post paid. 
Capitalists can obtuis 10 per cent.in erest upon mortgage, or the best personal 
} Security at long periods ; or per cent at 10 day’s sight, 
| Persons desirous of receivirg money from England, Ireland, Scotland, and other 
partsof Kurop:,c:n have cash paidth: m in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is 
advised by the Eurepran Bankers. 
English Bills of ikxchange, Gold, and 
sold. 
Farmeis and. itizens wishing todispose of their Estates, willincur no expense 
unless sales be eff-cted 
The views poor Emigrants 
THOMAS EMER) 
[O7 it} 


Bank of England notes bought and 


of 


promoted without cost 
,» Estate anJ Money Agent 
No. i!, E F 


Apply to 


ast urth-street, Cincinnati 

















which Mrs. Nisbett was substituted for “the enchanting other widow,” and James | 


del of the battle of Waterloo, at the Egyptian Hall, where his Serene Highness | 


The Marquess of Douro, Sir J. Macdonald, and several No- | 


cone at the summit of the grand crater, and the lava ran in a direct line towara’s 


FARM of +0 acres, situated next toa M:Adamized road.six miles from | 


cellar; a soa frame barn 56 by 40 teet,a log house and agarden with 13 to 20 fruit 


Itis eligibly located fur a Country Seat, having a | 


ches; alsoa frime stable, a gond cistern and a large orchard of choice apple, pear | 


A ferule Farm of 180 acres, situated 18 miles from town, and 3 trom the Ohio ri- | 


| 
It will be sold at 


| 
Very many other Farms and country seats for sale; also several tracts without 


HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion 

grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., b : 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 

(Nov.17-tf} 141 Chesnut Street, 7? 

ANTED by an elderly English Lady, a situation totake charge of one or two chil : 

dren as nursery Governess, she is of stiict principles, accustomed to tuition, ana 

would be icular as to their language and deportment, would be willing to make her. 


self useful, has no objection to the country, Address by letter (post paid) to 8. M. at th 
office of this paper. 


Emi- 





e 
OvlT-3t*)= 
P DUCATION.—To the public institutions, private Families, &c.—a Lady and Gen. 
tleman and their daughter, natives of Europe, whose family and connexions are of 
the first respectability, tender their services as teachers of music, French, English 
drawing, dancing, writing, arithmetic, the use oi the Globes, fancy and ornamenta} 
works, &c., on the system adopted by the most eminent masters. The highest testimo. 
nials as to abilities, and references to individuals of the first respectabliity. Address 
Mr. T A., 65 Barclay st. At home from 11 to 1. (Nov.10-4t*) 


RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils’ 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street. 


[Sept.22-t£.) 
= STREET MEDICAL SOHOOL, No. 361, Dr. J. C. Beales will commence 4 
course of Lectures on Obstetrics, and the peculiar diseases of Women and Children 
on Monday the 12th inst. at 12 o’clock. . 

For particulars enquire at Dr. Beales office No. 538 Houston-st. 
G ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanisiaus, lately from Cleveland 

being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 
oe of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gone 
rally. 

Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter. 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 

est.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 mileg 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. , 

L.S. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk (Ohio); Hon. 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Cvit, Fsq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. (Oct. 23 1t.*y 


THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his 
tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect sue sugates* indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep 1 
Grout NESS WANTED.—Aprivate family residing in a most healthy situation in the 
South, desire to arrange with a competent governess. The qualifications indispen- 
sable in the latter, are to teach the various English branches of a polite education, and 
also music. It is likewise desirable that she should be able to attend the French and 
Drawing departments. The salary to an efficient governess, who can be also recommend- 
edon the score of disposition, will be liberal. 
Applications to be made at this office, but none will be received unless accompanied 
with the requisite full testimonials ; and if by !etter, post paid. (Nov.3-tf.} 


SPANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 


A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No.@ 
Mercer street. (s15-3m‘*) 











, (CNov.10-3t"} 
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e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Creat 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 120 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.} S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 

HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth,and improvementsin the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natura! Ilistory, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica] and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street.) New York. (Reh Bh 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 











ear :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
} hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
| and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
| _ Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November, 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
| Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
| and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, I6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 
Ships. Masters Days of aap | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre; 
ork. 
8, April 24, Aug. 
16, May 8, “ 
24, 
8, 


| 


Burgundy, J. Rockett, | 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, 
Duch. d’Orleans, |Richardson, | 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, \Feb. 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, 
Emerald, |W. B. Orne, 24, 
Silvie De Grasse,, Weiderhioldt March 8, 
Poland, Anthony, 
Albany, J. Johnston, 24, , Nov. 8, 
| Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, 8, 24, Dec. 16, 
} Sully, \D. Lines, | 16, Aug. 8, ‘ 24 ' 
| These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant aecommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
| cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 

New York, willbe forwarded by their pa:kets, free of all charges except the expenses se 

tually incurred € BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
| WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets wiil hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
| and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and @7th, of 
| every month throughout the year, viz:— 
} | Masters. 


Jan. 


“ 


16,|Feb 
24, 
8, 
16, 
4, 
2 


16, Inne 8, 
March I, 5 
“oe “ 


Sept. 


“ 
= Oct. ’ 
“ 
“ 94 
“ 2" 


April 





Siips. Days of Sai 


Days of Sailing from New| from 


| York. 
1, May 
10, 
20, 
1, June 
16, ! 
20, 20, 
March], July 1, 


“ 


ing 
london, 


St. James, June 17, Oct 


Montreal, 
Giadiator, 
Mediator, 
Quebec, 
Wellington, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, JI.M.Chae ck, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 
Westminster, G. Moore, | 
| These ships are al! of the first class, 

and experienced navize 

pT) 


which includes wine and liquors 


i? 
iv, 


| Ww Il. Sebor, 
iS. B. Griffing, 
T. Britton, 
Champlin, 
F. H. Hebard, 
D. Chadwick, 
| E. E. Morgan, 
| R. Sturees, 


Jan. 


ae se 


1, Sept. 1,,.Feb. 17, 
. = a 


“ 


Feb. 


“ 9 4 
l, 
“ 10, 


Oct. 


“a “ “ 


Nov. ly 
™ 27, 
“ 97 
April 
““ 


vA “ 
W . 
>» Dee. 


“ 


20, 
}, 
10, 
20, 20,\ June a 
about. 600 tons burthen, ar “i by able 
re will be taken that the Be Stores, &c. are of the 
assage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w i 
| be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
| Lading are signed therefor Apply to ; 
j GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co, No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 
New YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE'TS.-—NEW 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York 
have arranged for their ailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, 
month, the ships to succee d each other in the tollowing order, viz 
Ships Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| ‘ | L verpool. 
Mar. 7,|Ang. 25, Dec.25 April! 
« 13, |Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
ly, 19, (eA OE. 
“ @, 25, 25, | 
Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,| ‘ 
“ bd “ ri “ A “ 


| « 43, 


7, Sept Jan. 
or »’ 
Bis 


‘ 27, “ 
Uct. 7, Feb 
ind 


“ “ 7 

Vy 7 
i are comu 
ds, 
best description. 


Po 


PLAN 
and Liverpool 


and 25th of every 


| 


Pennsylvania, 
St. Andrew, 
(Orpheus, 
Roscius, 
Cambridge, 
Independence, 
Virginian, 


J. P. Smith, 
| Thompson, 
Bailey, 
| Collins, 
| 1. Bursley, 
| E. Nye, 
| 1. Harris, 
Oxford, | J. Rathbone, 
Siddons, | Britton, 
North America, | Hoxie, 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, 
Sheffield, | F. P. Allen, 
Europe, A. C. Marshall,| 
Sheridar, Depeyster, 
| Columbus, | Cropper, 
Geo.Washington, H. Holdrege, 
United States, . | N. H.Holdrege, 
South America, | Barstow, ] 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, 96, 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar 
| These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accomm i 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpe is fixed at $14! 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines and be I 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, | ar 
“els. or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Ageuts s Oxford, North America. Furope. Columbus, South Amer 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSH 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liv 
an, Sheiheid, and United St 
ROBERT KERMIT 
T. & 1. SANDS 4&4 C 
ependence Roscoe id Geo 
"LL, MINTURN & ¢ , 124 F 
PICKERSGILI, 4 - 


s, Sheridan and tis 
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19, ied 7 “ 
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13. 
19, 
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13, 
19, 
36, ““ @, 
1, July 1, 19, 19, 
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